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POWER 


{ Our age is frequently called the age of power, 
but few who use the term understand its ultimate 
meaning. 


{ Men without insight are content with the defi- 
nition of power as consonant with violence, vehe- 
mence, or brute strength. 


{ But power with no better backing than force is 
incapable of solving problems and is destructive in 
character. 


{ It is the creative power of life that creates 
worlds, the silent processes of nature, the hidden 
purpose of the cell, vital ideas in society and gov- 
ernment. Here lies the power to reconstruct the 
earth though working so quietly as to pass un- 
noticed. 


{ The forces which will dictate the future of civilization 
are, even now, unseen but working, hidden from the pru- 
dent and revealed unto babes. 


{| External powers must yield eventually to these inner and 
creative forces, and to oppose them is to dash one’s head 
against a stone. 


{ The peasant Nazarene in the presence of the haughty 
Roman Procurator based everything on the power of truth. 


 “Knowest thou not that I have power to crucify thee?” 


{ “Thou couldst have no power at all against me, except 
it were given thee from above’ 


{ The power of the spirit would eventually prevail over 
all other forces because it contained the resistless energy 
of the life to come. 


Only that cause can ultimately triumph which puts its 
dependence in truth and righteousness. 


{ Power “cometh from above” The very triumph of false- 
hood contains the seeds of its own destruction. 


R. TLE, 
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Studies in American Personalism 


BY 


RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING 


II 


Boston PERSONALISM 


4 Re INTELLECTUAL ATMOSPHERE of Boston 
had prepared the way for a liberal theism which was characterized by 
two phases. In one it was a revolt from traditional Puritan theology 
with its highly anthropomorphic and “angry God)’ like that of Jona- 
than Edwards, and in the other, an effort to provide a more liberal 
and tenable basis for Christian faith. The first phase was evident in the 
rise of New England Unitarianism, the second might be called “lib- 
eral Orthodox;’ or even Methodistic. Both were opposed to a rigid 
Calvinism. It was significant that the agitation against Emerson’s Har- 
vard Divinity School Address was headed by the Unitarian Dean, Dr. 
Ware. Emerson’s stirring words: “God speaketh, not spake,’ seemed 
like the grossest heresy, though today they are quite in line with mod- 
erate orthodoxy. The Unitarian phase, theistic at first, tended more 
and more toward pantheism with its very latest development into 
Humanism” It was a revolt from an inhuman yet anthropomorphic 
God whose attitudes would be condemned in any human being. ‘To 
save God, it was argued, he must be impersonal. On the other hand, 
the liberally orthodox could not brook the loss of the personal Fa- 
therhood of God. Unitarianism was turned from the course of its 
founders by becoming the party of opposition to orthodoxy and so 
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of denial and negation, whereas it should under the present outlook 
have become the leading Protestant denomination, because of its 
affirmations. 

In spite of Emerson and his transcendentalists there was a strain 
of practicality in the New England character which could not make 
general the transition from the realistic fundamentalism of Calvin’s 
definite pictures of Heaven, Hell, and Judgment with its specific for- 
mulas of “escape;’ to a vague depersonalized God and a worship of the 
All in which both personality and immortality were dissolved. ‘To a 
practical people such a faith could be little more than a fad and a cult. 

Whatever Harris had to give was thrown into the New England 
scale, for it was there that his heart was set, partly from his New 
England origin and education, partly from his admiration of Alcott, 
leading him to active participation in the Transcendental School at 
Concord. As Alcott sought increasingly to emphasize the personalist 
position as an offset to pantheism, so also Harris attempted to solve 
the absolutistic paradox by positing a personality which was absolute 
in the sense of being self-transcendent and capable of infinite growth. 

But transcendentalism had already had a considerable career in 
New England. The famous Chardon Street Convention had held its 
first meeting in 1840 which Emerson? had described as a picturesque 
and disorderly assembly of mad men and women, men with beards, 
Dunkers, Muggletonians, Come-outers, Groaners, Seventh-Day Bap- 
tists, Quakers, Abolitionists, Calvinists, Unitarians, and philosophers, 
each coming to the top for his little hour, or less. Not only the pro- 
found but the lunatic fringe of society was there and the erratic no- 
tions of two hundred years of repressed theology came to expression. 
Already the community experiment of Brook Farm was under con- 
sideration, though its breakup was certain, as a result of the individu- 
alism of personal interests. Born in New England, its extreme form 
was alien to the New England spirit. 

From the very first of his participation in the Concord School, 
Harris, as well as Alcott, opposed its pantheistic tendencies in favor 


1Complete Writings (Wise, Philadelphia, 1923), pp. 371f. 
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of personalism, as is apparent from the portion of Alcott’s Journals’ 
previously quoted. In the second volume of The Journal of Specula- 
tive Philosophy Harris displayed his antipantheism in the phrase: 
“All positive forms, all forms of immediateness or being, all forms of 
identity are self-relations’’ In addressing the Concord School on July 
30, 1885, he laid down the differences between transcendental pan- 
theism and his personalistic theism: 


‘To him who sees the necessity of unity, but finds it a mere 
essence or substance from which things in their multiplicity 
arise, and into which they return, there is pantheism. Final- 
ly the theist sees the necessity of unity, but, more than this, 
sees too the necessity of the form of personality as the form 
of any ultimate unity or totality.* 


‘To him the Supreme Absolute finds its absoluteness, not in a limiting 
immanence, but rather in its capacity for infinite progress, through a 
transcendent self-realization by which through all change it preserves 
its self-identity.* “Self-modification is self-preservation”’ 

This idea might well have been amplified by the suggestion that 
this self-realization comes transcendentally only by the surrender of 
its powers to an ideal purpose or future. Such is the meaning of the 
Cross and the heart of the Christian message. Immanence and tran- 
scendence are not the contradictories so often assumed but the com- 
plementary sides of personality, in some degree, of every personality, 
laying the basis for the principle of the sanctity of the person. 

Out of the earlier movements sprang the fuller recognition of per- 
sonalism as a philosophy in New England. It became the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the psychology of William James, America’s 
most famous psychologist and philosopher. Though he named his sys- 
tem “pragmatism,” indicating that anything which matters to human 
experience must be considered real, his closest English follower, Dr. 
F.C. S. Schiller of the Universities of Oxford and Southern Califor- 

2P. 4. 
8Journal of Speculative Philosophy, vol. XIX, pp. 407-8: “Is Pantheism the Legitimate 


Outcome of Modern Science?” 
41d., p. 193. 
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nia, who had much to do with introducing him to English thinkers, 
protested that choice of term in preference to “humanism” or 
“personalism?’ 
Dr. Schiller wrote: ° 
James, I think, realized, when it was too late, what a bad 
name “Pragmatism” was. At any rate, so I was assured by 
Mrs. James in a precious letter which she wrote me not long 
before her death. . . . “When William was a student in the 
chemical laboratory and absorbed in philosophy, he found 
Charles Peirce a stimulating acquaintance; so when, years 
after William sought to give a name to the faith he had long 
held, he glanced backward and said to himself, ‘I must have 
owed Pragmatism to Peirce? I protested and begged him not 
to handicap a cherished belief with so wanton a name. He 
was sorry afterwards, and preferred Humanism? 
Earlier in the same article Schiller declared: “I proposed to James that 
he should change the name to Humanism. But he refused on the 
ground that the name Pragmatism had already been taken up and had 


established itself?” The factuality of Schiller’s interpretation is sus- 
tained by the publication of James’s Letters. In these we have his 


reply to Schiller’s suggestion, in a letter of April 19, 1907.° “Too late 
for ‘humanism’ in my book—all in type! I dislike ‘pragmatism} but it 
seems to have the international right of way at present. Let’s both go 
ahead—God will know his own” Further corroboration is found like- 
wise in a letter to Dickinson S. Miller, dated August 5, 1907." In writ- 
ing on the misunderstanding of his critics, “Apparently it all comes 
from the word Pragmatism— and a most unlucky word it may prove 
to have been” In a letter to W. Jerusalem of Vienna he wrote in the 
following month,* “Pragmatism is an unlucky word in some respects, 
and the two meanings I give for it are somewhat heterogeneous.’ 
Neither can there be any doubt of his identification of himself 
with the humanist-personalist movement. In addition to his espousal 


Article in The Personalist, Vol. XIII, No. 1, “William James; p. 91. 
*Henry James, Jr.: Letters of William James, Vol. Il, p- 271. 

1Id., Vol. Il, p. 295. 

8]d., p. 298. 
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of Renouvier’s “personnalisme” and his statement to Bowne, as fight- 
ing “in exactly the same cause)’ and declaring, “Our emphatic foot- 
steps fall on the same spot}? he wrote John Jay Chapman as of 
May 18:° “You ought to join the band of ‘pragmatists’ or “humanists? 
The leaders of the new movement are Dewey, Schiller of Oxford, in 
a sense, Bergson of Paris, a young Florentine named Papini and, last 
and least worthy, W. J” Schiller himself, in his final writings, wel- 
comed the designation “personalism” because of the misuse to which 
he felt the term “humanism” had been put by a newly arisen theo- 
logical group. 

In an article in McClure’s Magazine for May 1905 in praise of 
Thomas Davidson, James wrote:*° “Surely the individual, the person 
in the singular number, is the most fundamental phenomenon, and 
the social institution, of whatever grade, is but secondary and minis- 
terial” James’s definition of personality in the chapters on self-con- 
sciousness in the Psychology,” is not only a classic but is also out- 
standing and conclusive evidence of his essential personalism. “The 
only data of consciousness [he writes] that we naturally deal with, 
are found in personal consciousness, minds, selves, concrete particular 
I’s and You’s. .. . No psychology can question the existence of per- 
sonal selves:’ In the beginning of the same volume, discussing the rela- 
tion of memory to personal experience, he shows that “no mechanical 
cause can explain the process of memory?’ 

To his friend Borden Parker Bowne of Boston University, who 
had recently adopted the out-and-out term “personalism” for an 
academic philosophical system, James wrote on the appearance of 
Bowne’s book by that title: 


It seems to me that you and I are now aiming exactly at the 
same end, though owing to our different past, from which 
each retains special verbal habits, we often express ourselves 


9]d., p. 257. 

10Memories and Studies (Longmans, Green, New York, 1917), p. 102. 

11Principles of Psychology (Macmillan, New York, 1890), Vol. I, p. 226. 

12Quoted by Knudson: The Philosophy of Personalism (Boston University Press, Boston, 
1949), P- 405. 
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so differently. It seemed to me over and over again that you 

were planting your feet identically in footprints which my 

feet were accustomed to—quite independently, of course, 

of my example, which was what made the coincidence so 

gratifying. 
As Bowne had approached personalism through Kant, Hegel, and 
Lotze, with a touch of German rationalism, so James, from the direc- 
tion of experimental science, with an absence of dialectic, and a native 
intuitionism had come by a different route, owing much to French 
personalism. He was impressed by Renouvier who, though influ- 
enced by Hegel, was yet close to the French spiritualistic tradition. 
James’s regard for Renouvier was expressed in the following letter:”° 


I can say that through that philosophy [Renouvier’s per- 
sonalism] I am beginning to experience a rebirth of the 
moral life... . 1 am convinced that each year will bring us 
nearer to the time when it will be recognized by everybody 
as the most powerful philosophical effort of the century in 
France, and that it will always count as one of the great 
landmarks in the history of speculation. 


That this estimate became a part of James’s life-outlook is indicated 
in his latest preserved letter to Renouvier:* “I sent you a New World 
the other day, however with an article in it called “The Will to Be- 
lieve; in which (if you took the trouble to glance at it) you probably 
recognized how completely I am still your disciple?’ 

With Bergson, James held the most cordial relationship, and each 
of them seemed quite ready to acknowledge indebtedness to the other 
in the case of the Données immediates de la conscience and the Psy- 
chology. And Bergson in personal conversation with the writer indi- 
cated the similarity of his positions with those of James, citing it as 
a means to the understanding of his own philosophy. 

It is more than a coincidence that our three philosophers, Harris, 
James, and Bowne should cach have discovered the emptiness of the 


18Perry: The Thought and Character of William James (Little, Br Bost 
Vol. I, p. 662. A letter dated Nov. 2, 1872. a 


14]d., Vol. I, p. 709. Dated twenty-four years later—Aug. 4, 1896. 
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Spencerian formula in basing evolution on an unknowable “thing-in- 
itself)’ concerning which James wrote:** “A metaphysical creed and 
nothing else. . . . Scientific discoveries had nothing to do with bring- 
ing it to birth?’ 

To the same theme Harris devoted many pages of the Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy; and Bowne’s first book, written while he was 
still a student at Halle in 1873, was entitled The Philosophy of Her- 
bert Spencer and was published in America the next year. We can 
now observe that these attacks were something more than the back- 
wash of religious bigotry and rather, the clear-sightedness of far- 
seeing thinkers, as evidenced by the present abrogation of the Spen- 
cerian formula by advanced scientists. 

For Bowne was reserved the honor of making the term “person- 
alism”’ a going concern in American academic circles, the first inde- 
pendent “system” to arise in America and he became known as the 
“father of personalism?? Mary Whiton Calkins used the term with 
the adjective “absolutistic” but seemed, like Howison of the Univer- 
sity of California, to prefer as a more appropriate title, “personal 
idealism?’ An article from her pen appeared in The Personalist, Janu- 
ary 1924, under the caption: “The Personal Idealist’s Concern for 
Psychology’’ This again was giving hostages to the dialecticism from 
which even Bowne was not altogether free. The term “personalism” 
calls for a more thoroughgoing intuitionism such as Bergson achieved 
in his final work, Les Deux Sources de la Morale et de la Religion, 
or as Ravaisson had done earlier in ’ Habitude. Here again, all lay, 
and does still lie, in the difficulty in clearing thought from the last 
traces of Hegelianistic absolutism of which Josiah Royce is an out- 
standing negative example. 

It is quite futile to discuss who received the term “personalism” 
from whom, as some have done, for already in Bowne’s time the 
intellectual atmosphere of New England was heavy with the thought. 
Some of these usages we have shown in connection with the pro- 
eram of the Concord School but the idea and the distinctive con- 


15Journal of Speculative Philosophy (1881), Vol. XV, p. 88f. 
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notations were rather common property for the great Unitarian di- 
vines and for others. Bowne did not claim the invention of the term 
though he expressed regret at not having been its author. He was, 
however, the pioneer in giving it complete and systematic expression 
under that title, applying it not only to the themes of metaphysics, 
epistemology, and ethics, but to psychology and theology as well. 
This was evidently what he meant when he referred to himself as 
“the first of the clan in any thoroughgoing sense:’ Because of the ex- 
tended and prior use of the definite appellation “personalism” as a 
philosophical term, it became customary to consider it an original 
American development, “the American philosophy?’ The term had, 
indeed, been used casually by several German philosophers and 
Goethe had called Jacobi a personalist but it can hardly be conceived 
as a connotation for a distinct philosophic viewpoint until its intro- 
duction to American philosophical circles by Bronson Alcott in 1863. 

Borden Parker Bowne may have been influenced from these 
various sources, any or all, in choosing a title for the N. W. Harris 
Lectures given at Northwestern University in 1907, to strike upon 
“Personalism,’ and under this title they were published the following 
year. Renouvier’s Le Personnalisme had appeared in 1903 and he had 
used the term in print at least as early as 1901 in his work: Les Di- 
lemmes de la Metaphysique Pure. Here it appears as the caption of a 
chapter section. In 1903 he made the major leap, deciding to rename 
the system which up to this time had been called the “Critical Phi- 
losophy or Neocriticism,’ and placing at the head of his work the title 
Le Personnalisme.*° 

There is an entry under the term in Eisler’s Philosophisches 
W orterbuch in 1910 and later a repetition of the same information in 
Lalande’s Vocabulaire Philosophique, but the first extensive encyclo- 
paedic notice was that given by the present writer in Volume 9 of 
Hasting’s Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics in 1915 and who 


16Le Personnalisme est le vrai nom qui convient a la doctrine designet jus qu ici sous le 
titre de neocriticisme. Le Personnalisme (Alcan, Paris, 1903), p. iv. 
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founded The Personalist in April 1920, now in its thirty-first year of 
continuous publication at the University of Southern California. 

During the long occupancy of the chair of philosophy at Boston 
University, Bowne’s classes were crowded with students. His courses 
were practically a “must,’ though wholly elective, for all students 
in what was much of the time the largest theological seminary in 
America. No theologue in Bowne’s day could miss these courses 
without his colleagues’ considering him a weakling. The influence 
upon thousands of incipient ministers and college professors brought 
about a liberalizing of theology in organized religion in America con- 
cerning which a whole volume might be written. His own commun- 
ion provided a sympathetic field for personalism because its significant 
characteristic had never been a theological one, but rested rather up- 
on the intuitionism of inner religious experience. In spite of this prac- 
tical standpoint of its founder, Wesley, and in deference to a theo- 
logically minded age, there had grown up within the institution he 
founded, fundamentalistic attitudes with which he would have had 
little sympathy. Men who professed to be followers of Wesley, read- 
ing frequently his words respecting his revision of the Psalter, and 
noting that he had omitted certain psalms as “not fit for the mouths 
of a Christian congregation,’ now turned against the “higher criti- 
cism” of Bowne’s colleague Mitchell. At the same time the “preserv- 
ers of the faith” curiously attacked Bowne for his “rationalism” and 
found impetus for the attack in James’s reference to him in The Vari- 
eties of Religious Experience. Here James had written: 


Original religious men like Saint Francis, Luther, Behmen, 
have usually been enemies of the intellect’s pretension to 
meddle with religious things. Yet the intellect, everywhere 
invasive, shows everywhere its shallowing effect. See how 
the ancient spirit of Methodism evaporates under those 
wonderfully able rationalistic booklets (which everyone 
should read) of a philosopher like Professor Bowne (The 
Christian Revelation, The Christian Life, The Atonement.) 


17Longmans, Green, New York, 1902, p. 502, footnote 2. 
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James here assumed the common fallacy that the highest type of 
mysticism comports with the deepest ignorance and credulity. Thus 
he did an unintentional injustice, both to Bowne and to Methodism. 
James’s “ancient Methodism” could not have been ancient enough to 
include that of “The Holy Club” of Oxford and that of John Wes- 
ley, Fellow in Philosophy, who managed, as did Bowne, to combine 
with intelligence the highest type of religious fervor. On the basis, 
to some degree, of James’s words, Bowne was charged with heresy 
but acquitted. When Bowne expostulated against James's careless 


words, the latter replied: ** 


Your letter finds me in my nineteenth day of immersement, 
with grippe, still weak as a “‘cat;’ both cerebrally and mus- 
cularly, but a better Methodist than you, I still believe, in 
spite of your efforts to persuade me to the contrary. If the 
ass and the blatherskite succeed in their attempt to weed 
you out of the Body, I hope that they will have the wisdom 
to get me voted in to fill the vacuum. Seriously speaking, I 
regret that my use of the word “rationalistic” should in any 
way have added to your annoyances. 

Bowne’s great power lay in the simplicity and clarity of his 
thought and vocabulary in which he resembled Ravaisson, but in po- 
lemics, the sharpness and finality of his criticism left his opponents 
little comfort and made enemies in the profession. Though he was for 
many years head of the department of philosophy and Dean of the 
Graduate School of Boston University, the throngs of young min- 
isters who elected his courses lent a theological aspect to his work 
which was anathema in a field which, in general, was becoming hos- 
tile to religion and, in many places, priding itself on the destruction 
of religious faith. But Bowne did more than any other man in his 
generation to increase the intellectual credit of church institutions 
and to stem the tide of materialism. His students are to be found in 
all denominations of the church and in many philosophy departments 
of American colleges and universities. In various avenues they have 


18Perry: T; i : 
ra sp ides and Character of William James (Little, Brown, and Co., Boston, 1935), 
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provided outstanding leadership. In writing an introduction to Per- 
sonalism and the Problems of Philosophy, Rudolf Eucken called 
him “the chief opponent of naturalism;’ in direct contradiction to 
the opinion of James expressed above, and is reported to have pro- 
nounced him “distinctly America’s first Philosopher?” J. Cook Wil- 
son of Oxford is said, in the place just cited, to have declared him to 
be “the most important of modern American philosophers:’ Principal 
James Iverach of United Free Church College, Aberdeen, wrote to 
Dr. James Hastings saying, “He is of all one of the foremost of Amer- 
ican Thinkers of my time: In a private conversation many years 
ago Professor Bergson expressed to the writer his admiration for the 
very great ability of Bowne in impressing his students. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


19Flewelling (Abingdon Press, New York, 1915). 
20A. C. Knudson: “Bowne as Teacher and Author” in The Personalist, Vol. I, No. 2, p. 13. 
21The Personalist, Vol. 1, No. 1, p. 33- 


Josiah Royce — Calitornia’s 
Gift to Philosophy 


BY 


DANIEL S. ROBINSON 


Bo. ract that Josiah Royce was a Californian, 
more particularly the fact that the unique experiences which made 
him a Californian exercised the dominant influence in the shaping of 
his thought at the time that it was germinating, has not yet been 
adequately set forth and evaluated by any of the writers who have 
presumed to interpret the significance of his philosophy. It is true 
that credit is especially due to Professors J. Loewenberg and H. G. 
Townsend for having called attention to the value of Royce’s Cali- 
fornia writings, but neither of them has developed an interpretation 
of his philosophy based upon his California experiences.‘ On the 
other hand, the almost complete ignoring of Royce’s California 
writings by other chief interpreters, together with the widespread 
publicity that has been given to what, to say the least, is an entirely 
different and, I believe, erroneous interpretation of the significance 
of his philosophy, and, to say the most, has virtually now become a 
myth that has taken on additional accretions each time it has been 
repeated, has undoubtedly contributed to the neglect of Royce by 
the present generation of American students of philosophy. My 
main purpose here and now is to give a fresh and correct interpreta- 


1See Fugitive Essays by Josiah Royce. Edited and with an introduction by J. Loewenberg 
(Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1925), pp. 3-37; and H. G. Townsend’s Philosoph- 
ical Ideas in the United States (American Book Company, Cincinnati, 1934), pp. 163f. See 
also Kurt F. Leidecker, Josiah Royce and Indian Thought (Kailas Press, New York, 1931). 
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tion of the significance of his philosophy by exploiting the role that 
his being a Californian played in its development. But first let me 
dispose of those erroneous interpretations which, in their entirety, 
constitute what can properly be called the Roycean myth. 

Presumably this myth was started by Professor George Santa- 
yana in his chapter on Royce in Character and Opinion in the 
United States (1920). His opinion is based upon his associations 
with Royce as teacher and colleague at Harvard and on the reading 
of some of his books, although he evidently did not read any of the 
writings on California. He begins by including Royce in “the gen- 
teel tradition.’ He says that he was “at home only in this circle of 
Protestant and German intuitionists)’ and that “pure transcenden- 
talism” was his “technical method?’ Having thus stigmatized his 
colleague, Santayana proceeds to deflate his reputation by under- 
rating him. He writes: “His two thick volumes on The World and 
the Individual leave their subject wrapped in utter obscurity?’ “He 
resembled some great-hearted medieval peasant visited by mystical 
promptings.’ “In metaphysics as in morals Royce perpetually la- 
boured the same points, yet they never became clear” “There was a 
voluminous confusion in his thought:’ “Royce slipped into a ro- 
mantic equivocation which a strict logician would not have toler- 
ated.’ “The good Royce was like a sensitive amateur refusing the 
role of villain, however brilliant and necessary to the play:’ One won- 
ders what particular animus Royce must have aroused in his junior 
colleague that could have evoked such comments, but since he con- 
fesses that “you never caught him napping,’ it is fairly obvious that 
the brilliant and cocky young Santayana had come out second best 
in whatever tilts he had with Royce. His revenge was to publish a 
distorted account of his colleague in which he charged him with 
importing his philosophy from Germany and implied that he was 
lacking in original creative ability. Such obvious bias justifies our 
designating Santayana’s Royce as the beginning of the Roycean 
myth. 

To this myth Professor Ralph Barton Perry added considerably, 
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although he does concede that Royce was an exceptional teacher. 
Primarily interested in exalting William James, he, doubtless unin- 
tentionally, belittled Royce, so that his James is a veritable philoso- 
phical Gulliver and his Royce a puny Lilliputian metaphysician. It 
seems never to have occurred to Perry to question what Santayana 
wrote, and so he made no effort to correct his biased opinion of 
Royce. He implies that Royce was completely dependent upon 
James. Disregarding the fact that James was thirteen years older 
than Royce, and that they were in a teacher-student relationship at 
Johns Hopkins University, Perry writes: “During the years that 
elapsed before 1882, when he joined James at Harvard and became 
his neighbor and colleague it was to James that he continued to pour 
out his soul in long and frequent letters, and it was from James that 
he continued to receive the needed confirmation of his philosophical 
vocation.’ Perry emphasizes the fact that Royce “spent his early days 
in rude settlements which were conscious of the value of social life 
because as yet they possessed none,’ and adds that in his youth 
Royce was socially “disqualified even for the normal life of a pioneer 
community.’ On the other hand, James was always “‘at ease in every 
social situation.’ Here it should be especially noted that Perry com- 
pletely ignores Royce’s profound and penetrating analysis of how 
the pioneer mining communities of California developed into gen- 
uine social and law-abiding villages and cities, which probably means 
that he never studied Royce’s California writings. 

Carried away with the idea that contrasts are informative, Perry 
draws one after another. Here is one example: “While Royce wrote 
volumes to show that the lonely man needs society, James wrote 
articles to stress the fact that society needs loneliness”’ After stating 
that Royce “was in his day the most notable exponent of what 
Santayana called ‘the genteel tradition;” Perry goes on to draw 
other interesting but misleading contrasts: “It thus transpired that, 
although Royce’s was the characteristic American experience, it was 
left to James to develop an indigenous American philosophy, the 
first, perhaps, in which the American experience escaped the stamp 
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of an imported ideology. Royce, bred and reared amidst what was 
most unique and local in American life, imported his philosophy 
from the fashion makers of continental Europe; while James, up- 
rooted almost from infancy and thoroughly imbued with the culture 
of Germany and France, was a philosophical patriot, cutting the 
garment of his thought from homespun materials and creating a new 
American model. Royce, the product of a raw pioneer community, 
conceived his universe as a perfected Absolute; James, nourished on 
the refinements and stabilities of advanced civilization, depicted a 
cosmic wilderness “‘game-flavored as a hawk’s wing?”’ By such ad- 
mirably expressed contrasts Professor Perry perpetuated and en- 
hanced the Roycean myth created by Santayana. Had he given the 
California writings the attention they deserved, he might have 
escaped this error. One thing these writings prove conclusively is 
that Royce was as true a philosophical patriot as was James. If, as the 
proverb says, all comparisons are odious, so too are all contrasts, 
especially when they perpetuate and elaborate a myth. 

Before Santayana wrote his opinions of Royce, Professor John 
Dewey attempted to drive a wedge between the earlier and later 
philosophy of the distinguished Californian by designating the for- 
mer Critical Voluntarism and the latter Ontological Absolutism. He 
claims that between the year 1881 in his paper entitled “Kant’s 
Relation to Modern Philosophical Progress” and 1885 in his Religious 
Aspects of Philosophy, Royce made a “transition from subordination 
of intellect to will to the reversed position:’”* Every serious interpreter 
of Royce recognizes that his philosophy continued to develop to the 
end of his life, but he himself would surely have denied that the old 
faculty psychology dichotomy between intellect and will was at all 
applicable to or compatible with his conception of the unity of the 
self, and he was in agreement with James in interpreting a self’s 
conduct functionally. Although he does not mention Dewey, Perry 

2Ralph Barton Perry: In the Spirit of William James (Yale University Press, New Haven, 
1938), pp. 25ff. For the quotations above see pp. 24, 13, and 5. 


3See Papers in Honor of Josiah Royce on his Sixtieth Birthday, p. 17. Reprinted from 
Philosophical Review, Vol. XXV, No. 3 (Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1916). 
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really refutes Dewey’s contention when he writes that Royce so 
intellectualized the will “that its victory over intellect is only a 
victory of intellect in one guise over intellect in another:”* Although 
Dewey’s penetrating analysis does throw considerable light on the 
development of Royce’s philosophy, he undoubtedly magnifies and 
transforms what is rightly only a distinction of emphasis into two 
different philosophical positions. If we name what Dewey called 
Critical Voluntarism Fichtean Absolutism and what he called Onto- 
logical Absolutism Hegelianism, we can incorporate Dewey’s analy- 
sis into the Roycean myth, although it is not fair to charge Dewey 
with having had any part in the invention of the myth. He wrote 
before Santayana and there is ample evidence that he had a genuine 
respect for Royce as a philosopher. 

George H. Mead ended his article on Royce, James, and Dewey 
by elevating Dewey to the top rank. 


It is hardly necessary to point out that John Dewey’s phi- 
losophy, with its statement of the end in terms of the 
means, is the developed method of that implicit intelli- 
gence in the mind of the American community. And for 
such an implicit intelligence there is no other test of moral 
and intellectual hypotheses except that they work. In the 
profoundest sense Dewey is the philosopher of America.° 


‘To validate this conclusion Mead has to dispose of Royce and James. 
We are not here concerned with his elimination of James, but his 
treatment of Royce definitely elaborates the Roycean myth, al- 
though he is more appreciative of Royce than Santayana or even 
Perry. He first dogmatically lays down the premise: “When the great 
speculative mind of Josiah Royce appeared in a California mining 
camp and faced the problems of good and evil, . . . he inevitably 
turned to the great philosophies of outre mer, in his dissatisfaction 
with the shallow dogmatism of the church and college of the pio- 


4Loc. cit., p. 30. 


®International Journal of Ethics, Vol. 40 (University of Chicago Press, Chicago), p. 218. 
Compare Vol. 27, p. 231. ; 
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neer:’® Then he claims that the pioneer was unable to conceive of 


himself as “arising out of a society, so that by retiring into himself 
he could seize the nature of that society... . The communities came 
from him, not he from the community. And it followed that he did 
not hold the community in reverent respect?” Realizing that this 
general statement about pioneer social mentality was not strictly, 
applicable to Royce, Mead continues with this assertion: “Notwith- 
standing Royce’s intense moral sense and his passionate love of the 
community from which he came and to which he continued to 
belong, his philosophy belonged, in spite of himself, to culture and 
to a culture which did not spring from the controlling habits and 
attitudes of American society-’* It is to be noted that this is really an 
unsupportable private opinion of Mead. He makes no appeal to the 
authority of Santayana. The chief argument he offers in proof of 
his thesis is strictly personal. He writes: “I can remember very 
vividly the fascination of idealisms in Royce’s luminous presenta- 
tions. They were a part of that great world of outre mer and exalted 
my imagination as did its cathedrals, its castles, and all its romantic 
history. It was part of the escape from the crudity of American life, 
not an interpretation of it?’ In such manner does Mead throw his 
support to the Roycean myth, apparently unaware that the applica- 
tion of the Freudian concept of escapism to Royce is completely at 
variance with his character, since he never tried to escape from any- 
thing. 

Some general conclusions about the Roycean myth can now be 
drawn. It was created, nourished, and fostered by unsympathetic 
and hostile New Englanders who disregarded in its entirety the great 
evidential weight of the unique experiences that made Royce a Cali- 
fornian. Conceiving of an American pioneer community in terms of 
the social pattern of the British colonies, the makers of this myth 
overlooked the complexity of the social situation in the California of 

6International Journal of Ethics, Vol. 40, p. 218. Compare Vol. 27, p. 168. 
tI bid., p. 222. 


8[bid., p. 223. 
9]bid., p. 223. 
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which Royce was a native son. After patient and painstaking investi- 
gations he wrote his California and this historical work will always 
be an indispensable source to every future historian of California. ‘To 
this book he gave the subtitle A Study of American Character. The 
purveyors of the Roycean myth, who claim to be authorities in 
using the social pattern of a community to clarify its social philoso- 
phy, and without even taking the trouble to examine his writings on 
California, claim that Royce imported his philosophy from Ger- 
many. Whoever examines his monumental contributions on Cali- 
fornia will find in them sufficient data to refute the Roycean myth. 

The California communities which were finally fused together 
to make the living culture peculiar to the state of California, whose 
early histories Royce so vividly portrays and interprets in his Cali- 
fornia writings, were especially complicated because the population 
consisted of easterners, southerners, Canadians, Mexicans, Spaniards, 
South Americans, Indians, some Frenchmen and scattering members 
of other races and nationalities. Due to the Mexican influence the 
dominant governing authority in the local communities was called 
an alcalde. After the separation of California from Mexico each 
alcalde practically had to make his own law. Royce clearly describes 
the transition from this kind of law, through vigilante law, to a well- 
integrated communal life under the compulsion of the insistent de- 
mand for a state-wide constitutional law—which finally established 
order under the state government. Our contention is that his analysis 
of this social process is the ultimate source of his conception of the 
community which is so central in his whole philosophy. A more 
detailed analysis of Royce’s California experiences and writings is 
required to defend this position. 

“Experience” is a multimeaning word. How would Royce have 
conceived of his California experiences? Since we propose to use 
these experiences to prove that he was an American philosopher, it is 
essential to state the sense in which he used the word “experience.” In 
one of his most important essays, entitled “Tests of Right and 
Wrong” and published in 1880 while he was Instructor in English 
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in the University of California, Royce gives an exceptionally clear 
statement of how he conceived of conscious experience. Each ex- 
periencing self, he argued, is in every moment of its existence con- 
scious of a past that he acknowledges as real. Royce called this past 
the positum and the momentary experience of the self he named the 
datum (that which is given). But this conscious self also postulates 
a future which it expects and this is the possible. Now every con- 
scious experience or, as Royce puts it, 


all conceivable truth is contained within the limits of the 
past, future, and possible experience of conscious beings. 
... Each moment of every life is judged in the presence of 
the whole of consciousness conceived as one being, or bet- 
ter, as one moment of being. Every moment-atom of this 
infinite life is approved if, knowing the other atoms, it 
recognized their claims in its action. For each deed of good 
done at any moment for another moment, the moral sense 
has the approving word that comes as it were from the very 
throne of the one infinite consciousness: Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto the least of these, ye have done it unto 
me. This sense of the absolute worth of all experience, this 
insight into the unity of life, has been the continual theme 
of moral teaching and preaching, of all true religion, since 
there were minds to think.”® 


This, then, is what Josiah Royce meant by experience in 1880, and 
this became the cornerstone of all his philosophizing. He later elabo- 
rated this meaning of experience, but he never abandoned it. 
Suppose we apply this conception to Royce’s California experi- 
ences. It would mean that the waking hours he spent as a native-born 
citizen were filled with deeds that entered into the making of that 
spiritual and cultural whole which is California. His conscious life 
as lived in the communities of his native state forever belongs to 
the social phenomenon which goes by the name of California. This 
is a part of Royce’s social immortality. Most particularly it should be 


10Fugitive Essays by Josiah Royce, ed. vy J. Loewenberg (Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, 1925), pp. 203 and 217. 
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emphasized again that the numerous writings he penned about Cali- 
fornia are permanent ingredients of her cultural heritage. Surely this 
is the way Royce would have conceived of his California experiences. 
It is in full accord with his idealistic metaphysics to affirm that by 
his own deeds he wove himself into the state’s cultural clothing so 
intricately, permanently and, as he would have said, eternally that 
the Roycean dyes can never be washed out of this royal garment. 
The concluding paragraph of his California, quoted below, is itself 
an eloquent affirmation of this metaphysical truth. 

In clarifying the full meaning of Royce’s California experiences, 
it is sufficient here barely to mention the essential biographical facts. 
Born in Grass Valley, a little north and west of Lake Tahoe in 1855, 
the only son of Josiah and Sarah Royce who had arrived in Cali- 
fornia in the Gold Rush of 1849, he received an elementary educa- 
tion in a school conducted by his mother and elder sisters in their 
own home. In 1866 Royce was sent to an academy in San Francis- 
co. After completing the course of study there he entered the new 
University of California, and received the A.B. degree in 1875 at 
the age of twenty. On borrowed money he spent one year as a 
graduate student in German universities, and then was awarded a 
special fellowship at Johns Hopkins University, where he received 
the Ph.D. degree in 1878 when he was twenty-three. He returned 
to Berkeley as Instructor in English at the University of California, 
and continued in this capacity until he was called to a position in 
philosophy at Harvard University in 1882. But he spent several 
months in California after he went to Harvard University doing 
research on his history of California, lecturing, and visiting with his 
mother and sisters. 

This biographical sketch shows that Royce was under the in- 
fluence of California for the first twenty-seven formative years of 
his life. It should be added that he early proved himself to be an 
intellectual genius. By the time he was thirty-two years of age 
Royce had completed all of his California writings. Here are the 
titles of these works: Senior essay on Prometheus, Fugitive Essays, 
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California from the Conquest in 1846 to the Second Vigilance 
Committee in San Francisco 1856 (published in 1886), The Feud 
of Oakfield Creek: A Novel of California Life (published in 1887), 
and An Episode of Early California Life: The Squatter Riot of 1850 
in Sacramento. (1885). 

‘To these should be added an unusually important book which 
Royce induced his mother to write so that he could make use of it 
in writing his California. Here is the exact title: A Frontier Lady, 
Recollections of the Gold Rush and Early California (edited by R. 
H. Gabriel), by Sarah Royce. It was published in 1932. 

Stating the bare facts of Royce’s life in California and merely 
listing these writings is sufficient to prove that Royce was a Cali- 
fornia philosopher. Surely no one would question that these writ- 
ings are major contributions to the culture of California. Royce 
gloried in the fact that he was a Californian. Professor Loewenberg 
has incorporated into his introduction to Royce’s Fugitive Essays a 
beautifully expressed Meditation Before the Gate, in which the 
author depicts the effects produced in his consciousness as he viewed 
the Golden Gate and its environs from his study elevated “above the 
level of the lowlands.’ Referring to the philosophical problems with 
which he was wrestling at that time, the meditation closes with this 
striking sentence: 


With these problems I shall seek to bury myself earnestly, 
because that is each one’s duty; independently, because I 
am a Californian, as little bound to follow mere tradition as 
I am liable to find an audience by preaching in this wilder- 
ness; reverently, because I am thinking and writing face to 
face with a mighty and lovely Nature, by the side of whose 


greatness I am but as a worm.” 
Professor Loewenberg rightly comments that this meditation is that 
of a self-taught and self-conscious Californian. 
What if he did utilize his knowledge of German philosophy in 
writing his early philosophical essays? From the earliest dawn of 


11L oc. Cit., p.7- 
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philosophy in the colonies and cities of ancient Greece every philoso- 
pher entitled to a place in the history of philosophy has had a 
knowledge of preceding philosophies. Shall we deny that Berkeley 
was a British philosopher because he knew and used the philosophy 
of Plato in developing his own philosophy; or that Kant was a 
German philosopher because he took Hume as a point of departure; 
or that Spinoza was a Dutch philosopher because he knew and used 
many of the ideas of Bruno and Plotinus? If a man is justly entitled 
to the high name of philosopher, and certainly Royce is as much 
entitled to be called a philosopher as any American, then his philoso- 
phy must perforce belong to and express the culture to which he 
belonged. In his introduction to the Spirit of Modern Philosophy 
Royce, himself, especially emphasized this truth. The conclusion, 
then, is that, being a Californian, Royce was perforce an American 
philosopher, and the argument is so far irrefutable. 

However, this line of reasoning falls a little short of disposing of 
the central contention of the purveyors of the Roycean myth that 
his ethical idealism was imported from Germany and adapted to 
American life without having any real connection with our culture. 
To meet this fallacious and unproved assertion it is necessary to 
delve into Royce’s California writings to find positive proof that his 
basic conceptions of the moral ideal and of the community were 
derived from his interpretation of life as it was lived in the com- 
munities of California during the years dominated by the historic 
Gold Rush. These two conceptions are closely interwoven with his 
conception of experience, which has already been explained, and 
which constitutes the inner kernel of his metaphysics. 

In an essay entitled ““The Nature of Voluntary Progress” which 
was published in 1880, Royce argues that intellectual and moral 
progress results from “a change in the interests which men take in 
experience,’ and he says that the progress consists in expressing, 
simply and with as little effort as possible, “the new interests in 
terms of new or of old experience?’ He then elaborates each of these 
ideas under the headings, (a) Progress as the Modification of Old 
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Beliefs, (b) Voluntary Progress as the Formation of New Beliefs, and 
(c) Voluntary Progress with Change of Thought-Interests. Apply- 
ing this to industrial activities, he discusses division of labor and con- 
tends, against Plato and Aristotle, that “in differentiating social func- 
tions, surely we are not differentiating social aims” by which he 
denies that there are different virtues for different social functions. 
Royce next lays down as a general principle or law of social and 
political progress that whoever unites the efforts of men and thereby 
unifies labor simplifies the structure of society. Similarly political 
progress calls for a unification and harmonization of the desires of 
men by finding aims that are so comprehensive that they call forth 
all the energies of those who seek to realize them. 

In Chapter IV of California Royce gives an excellent illustration 
of his social principle under the heading: Pan and Cradle as Social 
Agents. Here he shows in detail how the mining communities became 
more closely integrated when the mining tools changed from the pan 
to the cradle. And he makes these highly significant comments which 
prove that he fully understood the sociological import of this change. 
He writes: 


The great thing, however, from the sociological point of 
view, was that men now had voluntarily, and in an organ- 
ized way to work together. The miner’s partnership, which 
grew up in this second stage of mining life, soon became 
one of the closest of California relationships, and, as such, 
has been widely and not unjustly celebrated in song and 
story. This accidental primitive society had passed from a 
state of “nature”... and had become a collection of mutu- 
ally more are less independent, but inwardly united bands. 
Rapidly as the successive stages of this growth passed by, 
they still left their mark on the social order. 


In the following section entitled The Beginning of Sluice Mining, 
Royce shows how this socializing process resulting from a division of 
labor was carried much further by placer mining. Here again Royce 
says: “The introduction of the sluice, with its various auxiliaries... 
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acted indirectly on society, as a check to the confusion and disorder. 
... Sluice mining meant serious responsibilities of many sorts, and so, 
in the end, good order?” It is evident that this is the germ of Royce’s 
conception of the community, for these examples show just how that 
conception emerged from his idea of social progress. The significance 
of this idea for Royce’s conception of the community is discussed 
more fully below. 

Royce concludes his exposition of the moral ideal with this state- 
ment: “In an ideal state every one would give himself up to whatever 
work were before him, every one would feel that the world’s ends 
were his ends, and no human will would be coerced by another, be- 
cause perfect submission would be the attitude of everyone.’ He says 
that this is just like the socialist ideal, and that both ideals are “alike 
impractical, and alike useful as ideals:? And why are they imprac- 
tical? Because, as Royce freely admits, “Unrest, dissatisfaction, is an 
eternal part of conscious life. I see no reason for being confident that 
good will ever triumph over evil in more than a very restricted sense,’ 
and he adds that “if at any moment there were triumph we could not 
be certain of its permanence.’ Yet “there is no reason why we should 
on that account work less vigorously, or make our aims less lofty. It 
is a cowardly soul that needs the certainty of success before it will 
work, It is a craven who despairs and does nothing because what he 
can do may turn out a failure?’* 

‘To this brief summary of Royce’s conception of the moral ideal, 
as he formulated it in 1880 while he was an Instructor in English at 
the University of California, let me add a fine passage from his novel 
of California life entitled The Feud of Oakfield Creek. Here he puts 
his conception of the moral ideal into the mouth of his hero, Professor 
Escott: : 


Harold: “Tam to live for—I know not what!” 
Professor Escott: “Live to hold on and fight, my boy! 


¥Josiah Royce: California from the Conquest in 1846 to the Second Vigilance Committee 
in San Francisco 1856—A study of American Character (Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1948, 
reprinted from the original edition of 1886), pp. 227 and 244. 


8Fugitive Essays, pp. 116, 125, 128, 129, 131f. 
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What have I lived for? You know my doctrines as well as I 
do. The Great Spirit needs brave children. We are all of us 
poor specimens of what he’s looking for. But, alas! he can 
make us no better. For if it were he that made us better, we 
should be worth nothing. We alone can give ourselves the 
bravery that he wants. And so, bad as we are, our game is 
his game, if we only stand up to it, and fight for our side. 
That’s the whole story of life. The man that demands more 
of life than that is a fool. The man who, by chance, gets 
more is fortune’s spoiled child, who’s like as not all the 
worse for his good luck. This seems a little dreary, at odd 
minutes, when a fellow has neuralgia, or feels worn out, but 
it’s God’s truth. The world is the home of brave men, and 
the prison of cowards. That’s all I can see in it. Apart from 
that chance to be a brave fellow, in a good cause, and for 
one’s friends, what is there after all?” 


Thus we find here in two of Royce’s California writings early 
statements of the moral ideal which he later expressed in much greater 
detail in his Studies of Good and Evil (1898) and in his Philosophy of 
Loyalty (1908). And here we find the germ of his solution of the 
problem of evil which he set forth in Part Two of his Spirit of Mod- 
ern Philosophy (1892) and in his The Problem of Christianity, two 
volumes (1913). 

Royce’s moral ideal as developed in his California writings is 
really identical with the idea of the community when this is taken in 
its widest sense. However, in his essay on “Voluntary Progress” he 
clearly distinguishes four chief types of voluntary social activities. 
These are: “(1) thought activities; (2) industrial activities; (3) po- 
litical activities; (4) and moral activities:’ He says that all of these 
social activities are characterized by the fact that “a concert of indi- 
vidual actions produces a resultant greater than the numerical sum of 
the individual contributions, or else different in kind from this sum” 
Regarding the state he writes: “The resultant of united political ac- 
tivity is again the state, an institution different in kind from the con- 


14Josiah Royce: The Feud of Oakfield Creek (Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston, 1887), p. 
437- 
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tributions brought by any one member of society, whose power is 
therefore not the mere arithmetical sum of the powers of its subjects, 
but an organic product of all of them?” Further on he differentiates 
industrial, political, and moral activities in this fashion: 


Industrial activities are the expression of the interest in sup- 
plying the physical wants of individuals. They are the most 
direct expressions in society of the instinct of self-preser- 
vation. Political activities represent the same interest on a 
higher plane of intelligence, with more foresight and more 
understanding of the way in which self-preservation is to 
be furthered by the use of force. Moral activities result 
from an extended interest in conscious life as such, and ex- 
press a desire for the preservation and bettering of living 
beings because they are living beings, and not because they 
are important to one’s self.” 
Now all this implies that there are four kinds of communities de- 
termined by these four kinds of social activities, and it also implies 
that there are different grades or stages of development of each. We 
might name these: (1) Economic and Industrial Social Organiza- 
tions; (2) Political Societies; (3) Cultural Social Organizations; and 
(4) Moral Communities, of which Royce in The Problem of Chris- 
tianity took the church to be the best example. Obviously these all 
coalesce in his final conception of the great community. 

We have already quoted passages from Royce’s California to 
show that he recognized various stages in the evolution of the mining 
towns while they were primarily industrial communities. That his 
own experience and knowledge of these growing communities was a 
primary source of his general theory of the community is proved by 
the confession Royce makes in the conclusion of his California. He 
had especially indicated in Chapter IV entitled “The Struggle for 
Order” how the mad scrambles and ceaseless struggles of the pio- 
neers to get gold for themselves produced vicious social evils in each 


sof ugitive Essays, pp. 111f. For a more detailed statement of the functioning of these ac- 
tivities in the community see The Religious Aspect of Philosophy (1885), pp. 211-223, where 
these activities are closely integrated with the moral ideal. : 


16] bid., pp. 124f. 
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muning center, and these very evils forced the higher-minded men to 
organize a political society or community that could correct out- 
lawry and establish order. And so he concludes that the whole lesson 
of the Californian’s early history, when rightly read 


is a lesson in reverence for the relations of life. It was by 
despising or at least by forgetting them that the early com- 
munity entered into the valley of the shadow of death; and 
there was salvation for the community in those days only 
by virtue of its final and hard-learned submission to what it 
had despised and forgotten. This lesson, I confess, has come 
home to me personally, as I have studied this early history, 
with a quite unexpected force. I had always thought of the 
old days as times of fine and rough labors, amusements, and 
crimes, but not as a very rational historical process: I have 
learned, as I have toiled for a while over the sources, to see 
in these days a process of divinely moral significance. And 
as a Californian I am glad to be able to suggest what I have 
found, plain and simple as it is, to any fellow Californian 
who may perchance note in himself the faults of which I 
make confession. Here in the early history are these faults, 
writ large, with their penalties, and the only possible salva- 
tion for them. 

After all, however, our lesson is an old and simple one. 
It is the State, the Social Order, that is divine. We are all but 
dust, save as this social order gives us life. When we think it 
our instrument, our plaything, and make our private for- 
tunes the one object, then this social order rapidly becomes 
vile to us; we call it sordid, degraded, corrupt, unspiritual, 
and ask how we may escape from it forever. But if we turn 
again and serve the social order, and not merely ourselves, 
we soon find that what we are serving is simply our own 
highest spiritual destiny in bodily form. It is never truly 
sordid or corrupt or unspiritual; it is only we that are so 
when we neglect our duty.” 


Here we have the source of Royce’s conception of the great com- 
munity. He forged it out of his California experiences. He did not 


17Loc. cit., p.393- 
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import it from Germany. His speech on the sinking of the Lusitania 
shows how intensely he could despise the alien community that 
turned against the great community of human civilized society. In 
this is all the patriotic fervor of the Vigilantes who established law 
and order in California. Royce was a native of California, who more 
than any other of her citizens of his time comprehended the travails 
and sorrows of her birth, and correctly interpreted the historical 
process through which she achieved the status of an American Com- 
monwealth. That he became recognized at Harvard University as the 
dominant philosopher of the United States was due more to what his 
California experiences meant to him than to any other single force. 
Royce fully repaid his obligations to James in his Phi Beta Kappa 
address by naming him as one of the three greatest American philoso- 
phers, the other two being Jonathan Edwards and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. He based this opinion on the fact that only these three won 
a world-wide and especially a European, attention. We must agree 
with Professor Howison when he excludes both Emerson and James 
from this high honor on the ground that Emerson was a moral sage 
and poet rather than a philosopher, while James was a great prose 
writer and psychologist who subordinated argument to felt wishes. 
This conclusion of Howison will, I believe, be the judgment of 
history: 
If the list of strictly philosophic thinkers in our country, 
rightly headed by Jonathan Edwards . . . is now to be con- 
tinued, it is little to be questioned that the place our col- 
league (Royce) in such quiet and natural, though indeed 


unavoidable, self-forgetfulness, assigned to his gifted friend 
James, really belongs to himself.** 


Just as New England’s gift to philosophy, Jonathan Edwards, is 
generally conceded the title of the foremost American philosopher 
of our colonial history, so California’s gift to philosophy, Josiah 
Royce, will eventually receive the recognition he so well deserves as 
the foremost American philosopher of our national history. 


18 Josiah Royce Papers, p. 15. 


The Impasse Between 


Philosophy and ‘Theology 


BY 


J. F. BUTLER 


“Since I am convinced that reality is in no way real, how am I 
to admit that dreams are dreams?” —JAPANESE Lyric 


ine “PHILOSOPHY” I mean the search with all 
the powers of human nature (experience, insight, logic, etc.) for 
truth on ultimate matters. (Let “ultimate” remain undefined now. Its 
proper definition would be a long and technical matter; but we know 
well enough, roughly, the sort of difference there is between, say, 
metaphysics and geology.) By “theology” I mean the working into a 
system of the deliverances of the religious consciousness and of the 
authorities which are accepted on the strength of that consciousness; 
most of what I shall say about it would apply to any creed, but for 
the most part I shall speak specifically of the Christian confession 
which I take to be represented roughly by the Gospel story and the 
Two Creeds. Much less than this is not a Christian theology; much 
more than this is mere curious speculation. 

Philosophy and theology, thus understood, are old allies and old 
enemies. How far they are, the one or the other, has varied from 
period to period, from thinker to thinker, and also according to what 
standard of conformity or opposition you require. Perhaps only in 
the great thirteenth century at the acme of scholasticism was their 
integration complete with both of the disciplines coinciding com- 
pletely in results and largely in general content. This brilliant syn- 
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thesis was achieved more painfully, and proved in effect more un- 
stable, than one might gather from the neo-Scholastic panegyrics of 
it; but it was achieved and was a great epoch in human thought. Be- 
fore and after, things have not been so simple. For example, Male- 
branche, Leibniz, Bishops Berkeley, Butler, and Temple were of 
unimpeachable orthodoxy; Descartes, Locke, and Hume paid lip 
service to orthodoxy but their sincerity in this has been much ques- 
tioned; Epicurus, Hobbes, and Huxley were, in any reasonable sense 
of the word, atheists; the Ionians, Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics, Mai- 
monides, Kant, and Hegel all avowed and sometimes even worshiped 
what they called a God but it was never the God either of popular 
belief or even of enlightened theism; Newton, Darwin, and Edding- 
ton were sincere Christian believers but their philosophy and their 
religion were in separate compartments (yes, in spite of references to 
God in some of their philosophizings). History then shows that phi- 
losophy and theology sometimes coincide and sometimes clash in 
their findings. 

Now what I have called “the modern impasse” between the two 
is not solely, or even mainly, the fact (if it is a fact) that nowadays 
more philosophers than usual fail to come to a theistic result in their 
thinking. It is rather that thinkers today realize more that the spirit 
and method of the two disciplines are different and opposed. There 
is nothing new in this: it has always been so; but the realization of it 
has become more clear and general in our times. We may indeed con- 
gratulate our age on a real advance in thought in coming to see this. 
But we should not congratulate ourselves too much. Plenty of think- 
ers, St. Paul included, have seen it before and there are some truths, 
this among them, which emerge most easily and naturally in an age 
of decadence; however, so far as it goes, it is true and, therefore, good 
to know. 

Now one must admit that there is something paradoxical about 
this thesis that two disciplines or branches of knowledge are irre- 
trievably opposed. How can branches of knowledge be opposed? 
‘Two political programs may be opposed because they are not knowl- 
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edge but programs. Two theories of ethics may be opposed because 
one may be true and the other false or both may be false; only one 
can be knowledge; the other, if it is opposed to this, is mere error. 
Two ordinary sciences cannot be opposed; astronomy, for instance, 
cannot contradict geology because these are sciences of different sub- 
jects. They have different fields of study. If their fields of study over- 
lap (as these two do over the question of the age of the earth, for 
instance) and if they temporally differ on such a question, then that 
is because one or the other, or both, are in a state of temporary error 
and this the scientists spontaneously recognize. What makes the re- 
lation of philosophy and theology a unique case is this: they deal very 
largely with the same subject matter; they both claim to give ultimate 
truth on ultimate matters, the great triad of “God, freedom, and im- 
mortality” and, in this research, they both employ the same “faculty” 
(I use the term loosely) in man, his curiosity for the ultimate, his 
spirituality, whatever you like to call the depth, power, creativeness, 
synopsis of the powers of the personality which the great problems 
of God and man and fate call forth. (It is true that many who make 
some showing as philosophers or theologians have little of this but 
merely knowledge and exactitude in what are really only branches 
of philology. To these let there be given the honor due to philolo- 
gists, neither more nor less.) And it is clear from our definitions that 
these problems are attacked, these powers called forth, in quite dif- 
ferent ways, in the two disciplines. 

A field much the same, a method quite different and so a clash is 
possible. But is it inevitable? Difference, after all, is not necessarily 
opposition. Green is not red but these colors do not fight. They 
simply occupy different spaces, or alternate, as in railway signals. 
Different gentlemen cannot dance with the same lady at the same 
time. They normally take turns and do not brawl about it. English- 
men are not Germans but even those two nations are at peace for 
longer periods than they are at war. But some differences are oppo- 
sitions and among these are certain differences of attitude toward the 
same subject but not all such differences. For instance, a person can 
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both like and disapprove of whiskey. But some differences are real 
oppositions. For instance, love and hate, in the same person and di- 


rected to the same object, are incompatible. At least, by and large that 
is so though one has to beware here of error through over-simplifica- 
tion. There is a sense in which it may be possible for a man, for in- 
stance, to both love and hate the same woman—witness Somerset 
Maugham’s Of Human Bondage—but two things need to be noted 
about such a situation. In the first place, a more subtle analysis of it 
will generally go far to remove the paradox. For example, it will be 
seen that the man does not just love the woman and hate the woman 
but loves the woman and hates this, that, or the other in the woman. 
Secondly, such a situation is always one of intense and tragic strain. 

I think it will be clear from a simple inspection of our definitions 
of them that the two disciplines under our consideration must clash 
on this issue of opposing attitudes to identical subject matter. Even if 
their results should be the same—and there are enough philosophers 
who are believers to make it no cause for surprise or suspicion if we 
find for ourselves that such is the case—yet the attitudes involved 
must differ and must be opposed. There is between the two an all but 
intolerable strain. There is, or there ought to be for if it is avoided, 
as it sometimes is, it is avoided by obtuseness, like people who escape 
social embarrassment by refusing to feel a snub. 

I have said that this result is already visible in our definitions. But 
it is worth while now to pause to try and state more clearly and ac- 
curately just where the tension lies; for most of the modern popular 
problems about religion involve this tension, crudely felt and inac- 
curately expressed. Stated glibly and cheaply, it is “the age-old prob- 
lem of science and religion” and it is not difficult to write, and even 
to sell, claptrap on either side of that pseudo-debate. A similar de- 
lusive debate has arisen between rationalism, in a narrow sense, (lib- 
eralism) on the one hand, and, on the other hand, fundamentalism 
(on the slum level) or Barthianism or neobibliolatry (on the bour- 
geois level); and our real tension, thus twisted to suit the simple- 
minded, can lead to indefinite heated partisan discussion, dogmatist 
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answering dogmatist according to his folly. In this tragically obscure 
problem one thing mercifully is certain. All these champions are 
wrong. Let us fix clearly where the problem really lies. 

It is here. For the believer (and theology is the statement of the 
believer’s belief), his creed is a datum. Not quite in the philosophical 
sense, of the original material on which the mind works, for it is part- 
ly constructed out of simpler materials by intellectual effort, but in 
the sense that it is not for questioning but for acceptance. The be- 
liever must not constantly hold his belief at arm’s length and examine 
it but he must “enjoy” it, live in it, work it out, deepen his apprehen- 
sion of it by confronting life with it. In that is the salvation of his 
soul; if he does less, he has “lost his faith,’ and so is unjustified, 
damned. To put the situation in Christian terms: God in Christ has 
acted and spoken and we accept this and the view of the world which 
this entails, in faith—faith constant, simple, unquestioning, except for 
sin. Uhe philosopher is not so. For him his faith, if he has one, is not 
a datum but a provisional achievement. He may not in fact change 
his opinions for a decade but in principle he is always ready to do so; 
they are conclusions at the end of a complicated chain of thought, 
conclusions that he must always be ready to revise, “following the 
argument whithersoever it goes,’ conclusions never accepted except 
tentatively, subject to further light and better thoughts. ‘Io sum it up 
in a phrase: the theologian believes, accepts, knows; the philosopher 
searches, reasons, thinks. And these attitudes are about the same sub- 
ject matter and you cannot entertain them both about the same 
subject matter. 

Well, then, if we cannot allow ourselves both of these attitudes, 
can we legitimately give up one of them? 

Firstly, can we give up theology? That depends on what we mean 
by “can’’: in one sense, it is clear that one can dispense with theology 
because in point of fact many people do, this is notoriously an age of 
unbelief. But by ‘‘can” we ought to mean something much more 
stringent than that—intellectual freedom from compulsion in honest 
thinking. In this sense, can we jettison theology? There is strong ar- 
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gument, within Christianity, that we cannot, it runs in three stages 
which I shall briefly summarize: 

(a) A nontheistic view of the universe would land us in intel- 
lectual and moral chaos—the theme of countless Gifford lecturers. 

(b) Grant theism, and trinitarianism follows, unitarianism being 
really much harder to accept than trinitarianism—Bernard Manning’s 
argument. 

(c) Grant this general position, and a not too difficult analysis of 
the documents and theories which surround them presents us with 
the whole orthodox scheme as the tidiest answer to the problems—the 
theme, in sum, of all the orthodox theologians. 

We thus have a theology, a theology based upon acts and words 
of God which it is presumption to question, once we accept them as 
such. 

Can we then, instead, get rid of philosophy? Once again, we can, 
in a loose sense; the majority of people manage happily without it, 
except in M. Jourdain’s very lax kind of sense. But in the strict sense, 
can we? 

Perhaps we can get at an answer more adequately if we restate 
our question in a more positive form: why do men philosophize? 

Sometimes, as in other spheres, they do the right thing for the 
wrong reasons. I have even known men who have been philosophers 
for money—not many, because philosophy as a rule butters remark- 
ably few parsnips, and the ingenuity which is capable of making it 
pay without having any real interest in it, is generally capable of find- 
ing more profitable fields of racketeering. And I have known people 
who philosophized for the pleasure of having a fixed and final system: 
[have not myself the remotest experience of any such state, and I do 
not believe that any such state can legitimately exist. I must call such 
pleasure, then, an ambiguous good—good, presumably, as pleasure, 
but bad as based on error and self-deceit. And some, I have done it 
myself in times of disillusionment, philosophize for aesthetic reasons, 
because Plato or Hume or Santayana or Collingwood write so beau- 
tifully, with such a sense of rhythm and clarity and mastery; but 
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when we are in that condition we generally have at least the grace to 
know that we are acting as aesthetes and not as philosophers. Why, 
then, do the real philosophers philosophize? 

It is for the only reason for which anyone ever does anything— 
for the peculiar, the specific joy of the activity involved. There is a 
joy in following out an abstract thought through its implications and 
complications. Irue; but that, simpliciter, is also the joy of science or 
mathematics. Philosophy has a joy with its own specific flavor—a 
sense of depth, of ultimateness. 

Can this pleasure be defined more closely? I think so, by the help 
of an odd combination of thinkers, Plato and Pater. Pater has, with 
his careful eloquence, taught us the good of a wide experience—of 
love, beauty, heroism, and all the other many facets of life. Plato has 
taught us the word that redeems all this search for varied experience 
from dilettantism—‘‘synopsis,’ seeing things together, intellectual in- 
tegration. The joy in this synopsis of wide experience is the unique 
and unexampled good of philosophy. 

It is a high pleasure. Lord Russell has classically stated its pleas- 
urableness: 


I do not wish to minimize the problems. I will merely ob- 
serve, in mitigation of our prospective labours, that think- 
ing, however it is to be analysed, is in itself a delightful 
occupation, and that there is no enemy to thinking so dead- 
ly as a false simplicity. Traveling, whether in the mental or 
the physical world, is a joy, and it is good to know that, in 
the mental world at least, there are vast countries still very 
imperfectly explored.’ 


But were it merely a pleasure, albeit a high one, philosophy might 
not be fully defensible. As a pleasure, it would be good so far but it 
might be outweighed by greater goods just as the undoubted high 
good of reading poetry would have to take second place if, as you 
read by a river bank, someone began to drown in the stream near you. 
But philosophy is more than a pleasure; it is a need. There is a great 


1Analysis of Mind, pp. 15-6. 
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sentence of Plato: “The unexamined life is not livable by man” That 
is really all there is to be said on this matter; either you see it, with 
Plato, or you do not, with the majority. If you see it, you are right; 
if not, then you are something less than human in the true sense. 

But philosophy is more even than a need. It is a duty. Partly as the 
pursuit of every high good is, subject to conditions and qualifications, 
a duty; partly as the way, and the only way, to a certain moral state 
or excellence. This is a state which has been given many names: 


> ¢¢ 


“honesty;’ “integrity,” “freedom,’ “spirituality,’ are all, in the right 
context, attempts at expressing it. The Greek Skeptics called it ataraxia 
and quarreled violently with the Stoics because they preferred to 
call it apathia, Spinoza’s name for it was beatitude or aequanimitas. 
There is a beautiful passage which expresses it in a great modern phi- 
losopher, R. G. Collingwood: 


Each of these [Alexander and Whitehead ] is a philosophi- 
cal genius of very high order, and their works mark a return 
to the grand manner of philosophical writing, the manner 
which we last saw in English when Hume gave us his Tiea- 
tise of Human Nature. This grand manner is not the mark of 
a period; it is the mark of a mind which has its philosophical 
material properly controlled and digested. It is thus based 
on width and steadiness of outlook upon the subject-matter; 
it is essentially objective, concerned not with the thoughts 
of others, whether to criticise or expound, but with the fea- 
tures of the thing itself; it is marked by calmness of temper 
and candor of statement, no difficulties being concealed 
and nothing set down in malice or passion. All great philos- 
ophers have this calmness of mind, all passion spent by the 
time their vision is clear, and they write as if they saw things 
from a mountain-top. That is a tone which distinguishes a 
great philosopher; a writer who lacks it may or may not be 
worth reading, but he certainly falls short of greatness.” 


We can go further, beyond even the claim of duty, and claim that 
such thought has a religious nature too, that indeed it is a partici- 


*T he Idea of Nature, p. 158. 
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pation in the life of the Divine Thought. Aristotle and some of 
the mystics would be our authorities in this—a strange and strong 
combination. 

So, then neither can philosophy be escaped. There is our dilem- 
ma. On the one hand, the Word of God, bidding us believe: who 
dare defy it? On the other hand, our soul’s integrity: who dare slight 
it? And we cannot turn from the things of which one speaks to the 
things of which the other speaks; for they both speak of the same 
things and these things are inescapable interests of the soul. 

Then, if we must choose, which must go? I would reply, with 
regret, but without much hesitation, theology. That is the reply 
which most of my intelligent contemporaries make; it is the main 
reason why they are not Christians. And I think I know why they 
make this choice. It is because philosophy speaks with the more direct 
voice. 

Let me try to expand this epigram and first by analogy. Medieval 
poetry—that poetry of sincere believers in a very detailed and strict 
theology—is full of passages of poignant beauty in which the poets, 
facing, as they suppose, the Hell in which they believed, as a punish- 
ment for their indiscretions with the women they loved, firmly de- 
cline to repent, and declare that Hell with the loved and lovely is 
preferable to Heaven with the correct and dull. And this was not, to 
them, a mere figure of speech. They believed in the Hell which they 
defied. What was the basis of this strange self-damnation? Perhaps in 
the application of their principle they were wrong. Perhaps the urg- 
ings of the young and vivid flesh are not so sinful as they thought. 
Perhaps the visio Dei is not so cold and loveless as they thought and 
perhaps they applied their principle too rigidly, beyond the point 
where it is legitimate. But surely their principle, if not pressed too far, 
was sound—a preference for the known over the inferred. The ec- 
stasy and splendor of love we know directly. Hell is only an infer- 
ence from theological authority. Not every direct good can outweigh 
every inference but it is a sound principle to prefer the datum to the 
inference, aliis aequis. 
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Our present problem is of the same type. The worth of philoso- 
phy is a direct datum of the spirit: we know it by and in itself. Not so 
with the worth of theology—that is not a dictate of intuition, but a 
conclusion of mental construction. We know, indeed, directly, as 
data, the bases of theology—the mystery of God, the holiness and the 
loveliness of Jesus; but Jesus’ authority is for us only an inference 
from these and still more inferential is the creed which is supported 
by that authority of His. So, if choose one must, I would choose, 
rather than a correct Heaven of spiritual yes-men, the theologians too 
crude in mind to know the limits of their thought, I would choose a 
Hell made dignified and glorious by the splendid minds of Plato, 
Spinoza, Schopenhauer, Whitehead, and their peers. 

But perhaps, after all, we are spared the choice. I cannot see how: 
to me the dilemma is an inescapable one. But I can see reasons for 
supposing, as well as just desiring, that there should be some escape. 
In the first place, it is almost inconceivable that truth should be 
double. It is indeed true that one philosopher of almost the first rank, 
Duns Scotus, did commit himself to the view that there were two 
truths, of theology and of philosophy, opposed, but both true: well, 
Duns Scotus’ was a very brilliant mind, but that has not prevented his 
name “Duns” from being made into the English word ““dunce”—that 
was partly his bad luck in being taken as the representative of scholas- 
ticism at a time when that system was under a quite undeserved cloud 
but it was partly because the common sense of civilized Europe sim- 
ply saw that such a theory could not possibly be true. 

And, moreover, no one fully lives this dilemma. Its tension may 
distress, even agonize us as we puzzle over it with the mind, yet we 
always do escape it somehow with the life. It is thus not an absolute, 
inescapable tension like that which martyred Kierkegaard. No phi- 
losopher is fully a skeptic for, however much he says he questions his 
foundations, somehow he always retains enough belief to live by— 
what the Greek Skeptics, Descartes, and Hume said on this matter 
about the customs of their country is very instructive though com- 
monly misunderstood. And much of the experience on which the 
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philosopher builds his philosophy—the experiences, for instance, of 
honor and love—are possible only with that type of commitment 
which in theory belongs to theology and not to philosophy. Con- 
trariwise, every theologian must sometimes discuss within himself the 
foundations of his belief. Many do it openly, gladly, and competently 
and I cannot believe, for all their boasts to the contrary, that the neo- 
bibliolaters are so far sunk in bigotry as never to do this. We live in a 
journalistic age and need not believe all men to be so bad as they say 
they are. So, solvitur ambulando, the dilemma disappears in life. 
Let that sentence be our conclusion. It would have been shallow- 
ness of thought to have said it too early in the discussion. Not to be 
able to say it at all would be to condemn oneself to chronic unrest of 
spirit but in the Christian religion “There remaineth yet a rest.”” 


3It is not without interest and comfort for the orthodox that Archbishop Temple posed 
the same question (Nature, Man and God, pp. 96-7) and found an answer only in “a deliber- 
ate alternation of interest” 


Laszlo Németh, Hungarian 
Writer and Reformer 


(1go1-) 
BY 


JOSEPH REMENYI 


‘| pes were Hungarian writers and poets 
between the two World Wars whose anxiety about the destiny of 
their native land revealed Don Quixotean traits. Laszlo Németh, the 
critic, novelist and playwright, was one of them. Like the Knight of 
the Sorrowful Countenance, Németh refused to believe only what 
his five senses told him. With an undaunted spirit he followed the 
requirements of a course set down by his restless intelligence and 
imagination. Not even accidentally did he effect a tendency to con- 
form. He sought a cohesive force that should hold the conflicting 
factions of the Hungarian nation together. In formulating his general 
principles he experimented in various media of expression, agreeing 
on one basic principle, namely that it was his duty as a writer and 
as a citizen to be concerned with moral issues. Abhorring literary 
pot-boiling and the constraints of a static society, he tried to draw 
a new lease on the life of his country, but his attitude towards prob- 
lems was rather theoretical. Even his friends (excepting some of 
them), who expected great things from him, admitted that he was a 
prey to impossible plans that should bring a constructive change to 
the nation, and that at times he was completely without humor, 
consequently his struggle seemed never wholly satisfactory. 

Hermann von Helmholtz, the German physicist, said that each 
artist has his own “physiological individuality?’ It is significant that 
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“alkat” (structure) is one of Németh’s favorite terms. It provides 
one with an understanding of his psychology as a crusader, irrespec- 
tive of whether he expressed his dissent from accepted literary or 
political norms and evaluations, or whether he tried to probe into 
the soul of his fictional and dramatic characters. Headstrong, priding 
himself on his spirited independence, inexorable in his righteousness, 
he was branded by his enemies as a confused intellect. Nevertheless, 
it is a fact that in his work Németh covered some of the most timely 
problems of Hungary. In taking stock of his position in modern 
Hungarian culture he may be called, in the words of G. B. Shaw, “a 
prompter of conscience”? Immune to personal favoritism, afflicted 
with a somewhat malicious spirit, fond of antithesis and paradox, in 
an age gone haywire on slogans, he never trifled with the responsi- 
bilities of critical and creative expression. Too often, however, he 
was not on a firm ground in criticizing his assumed and actual 
opponents, and some of his theories throw doubt on the soundness 
of his judgment. 

As an essayist and as a spinner of tales it was his contention that 
the organic attributes of the people—in this instance the Hungarian 
people—must be trusted wholeheartedly. This accounts for his ob- 
structionistic policy regarding “lukewarm” Magyars. His versatile 
intelligence, his prophetic utterances, and his tendency to write in 
hyperboles, set the tone of his work. He urged the nation to move 
faster, to look a long distance ahead, but in his effort to serve the 
Hungarian nation and her culture he was without the necessary 
self-criticism for differentiating between the monomaniac delusions 
and the values that he fought for, which perhaps deserved perpetua- 
tion. 

Surrounded by slippery literary fellows or by people who were 
tired and apathetic, there is one trait of Nemeth that stands out 
significantly, despite the dubious merit of his holier-than-thou atti- 
tude, and that is that he stuck to his guns under the most unfavorable 
circumstances. Németh—in Plato’s sense—believed that life must be 
devoted to justice and united with wisdom. But he lacked the ability 
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to appreciate the world for the sheer joy of living, notwithstanding 
his periodical interest in ‘“Neo-Hellenism?’? which seemed but an 
involuntary parody of Dionysian frenzy on an ethical plane. His 
contradictions were unrecognized by some of his closest friends, as 
is seen in the statement of Pal Gulyas, the poet and critic, according 
to whom Németh symbolized the “new orientation of young Hun- 
garians.’ Géza Juhasz, the literary historian, called him “the greatest 
critic of the new generation”’ To deny his good intents would be a 
fallacy; to accept his conclusions would be gullibility. Yet some of 
the finest and most discriminating people in Hungary responded to 
his ethical arbitrariness with an approving nod. He had a mesmerizing 
influence upon those who—since the partition of Hungary as a result 
of the peace treaty of Trianon—sought a moralist who could establish 
meaningful directives in an age of distress. There is a disproportion 
between Németh’s self-assurance and the international significance 
of the political and geographical position of Hungary. In the retro- 
spect so much of his work seems an unrewarded task, the manifesta- 
tion of a foolish or fantastic intellectual vitality, but there can be no 
question that while he came into collision with retrograde or demo- 
cratic forces, Németh cannot be ignored as a literary and moral 
diagnostician of Hungary’s ever-present ailments in recent times. 

In his book Harom Nemzedék és Ami Utana Kévetkezik (“Three 
Generations and what Followed Them’), Gyula Szekfii, the noted 
historian, gives a disturbing picture of Hungary between the two 
World Wars. He stressed the crisis of the Hungarian middle class, 
represented by public officials, powerless in an economic sense, 
socially dependent on the financially more fortunate, and quite in- 
different to cultural needs. In examining Németh’s intellectual and 
moral place in such an atmosphere one senses his resentment of those 
who—while the nation was heading for trouble—preferred the lazy 
or fraudulent privileges of their heritage. Their conduct displayed 
callousness or ignorance, and if it suggested good intentions, it 
lacked valid destination. But it was not only the thwarted or con- 
fused middle class that gave abundant evidence of the nation’s tragic 
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lot; the multitude of the Hungarian people—the landless peasantry— 
was not even hypocritically included in the partnership of the na- 
tion. Agrarian workers had no chance at striking back at those who 
exploited them, or who tried to console them with promises. Juve- 
nal’s axiom that we “praise honesty, and allow the honest man to 
starve” was, indeed, applicable to their plight. The well-to-do 
peasants tried to get the best of each other or of outsiders. Further- 
more there was the unenviable position of the intellectuals, who 
like Harry Haller in Hermann Hesse’s powerful novel Steppenwolf, 
symbolized the divided soul of “two ages, two cultures, and religious 
overlap’ Their humanism urged them to be cosmopolitans, and their 
roots fostered narrow nationalism. There were, of course, other 
segments of the population to be considered, but Németh’s “struc- 
tural disposition” was such that his interests were focused on these 
representatives of Hungarian society. 

Instead of shortening, he seemed to have widened the breach 
between his intellectual and instinctual interests. Probably this shows 
him in his true light; that is, while he consistently posed important 
questions regarding the destiny of the nation, and while he made it 
his business to uphold values in a world plunged into chaos and 
misery, he himself—pictured against the dark sky of Hungarian : 
problems—could not eliminate in his own person the conflict of his 
intellectual and instinctual demands. He advocated a “garden-Hun- 
gary, he emphasized “deep Hungarianism,’ and by making it im- 
possible for readers to crystallize in their own minds his real inten- 
tions, he himself presented the problem of a gifted writer unable to 
be calm and prevent a misunderstanding of his ideas. If, as Ramon 
Fernandez said, “all thought, however abstract, is a movement, an 
intellectualized action;’ in the case of Laszlo Németh it is legitimate 
to say that his abstract thoughts and theories were without the force 
which was needed for the lucid organization of “intellectualized 
action”’ Undoubtedly one of the keenest writers of twentieth-cen- 
tury Hungary and profoundly interested in a “noble life,’ on occa- 
sion he seemed more unreal than those of minor ability or the “ex- 
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perts” of strategic cleverness who aimed to bring the past and present 
together and “solved” their problems with very little speculative 
intelligence. Németh’s range as a thinker and critic was wide, but 
he dabbled in too many things. 

Honest differences of opinion, as well as assumptions, produced 
in Németh intense reactions, a plethora of ideas, expressed with 
frankness, but frequently blurred in manner and matter. There is 
something pathetic in the willfulness of this writer. If anyone took 
exception to his statements, he felt persecuted, at the same time he 
was willing to run the risk of justified criticism or misunderstanding. 
However, in several of his works, he turned out to be a critic or 
creator of unusual perception. 


Born in 1901, raised in an economically insecure and strict Cal- 
vinistic middle-class environment, Németh obtained his medical 
degree from the University of Budapest. Brilliant in style and sharp 
in thinking, then again—as if surrounded by the thickening fog of 
unsolved problems—muddled in his evaluation, Nemeth did not 
know how to reconcile the differences between pragmatic postulates 
and ethical visions. Despite deviation in temperament and ideological 
orientation one observes similar complicated judgment—difficulties 
in Johan Huizinga, the Dutch, and Jose Ortega y Gasset, the Spanish, 
thinker. Desperately looking for a solution of human problems in 
relationship to spiritual and empirical values and seeking an inter- 
cultural understanding, the Dutch and the Spanish thinkers, not- 
withstanding their first-rate minds and first-rate scholarship, are at 
times ambiguous. Sometimes Németh’s mind functions like a sensi- 
tive surgical instrument of the intellect, or his moral intelligence 
attempts to diagnose the disease of Hungary and offer a cure; at 
other times—looking for ethical and social stability—he seems to 
scoff at too many things with a “debunking” technique or with an 
obsession that prevented him from making overtures to his phantom 
or real enemies. The “natural” seems to disturb him. His puritanism 
is obvious, but—as a Hungarian critic remarked—it is “hedonistic 
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puritanism,’ a psychological contradiction, despite moral motiva- 
tions. 

Nemeth’s diligence was indefatigable. He seems to have read 
everything. For several years he edited Tanu (Witness), a periodical 
entirely written by him. Backed up by a small group of faithful 
disciples he knew, or seemed to think that he knew, what the crisis 
of Hungary and the world involved. But his essays, articles, com- 
ments, while suggesting the gravity of the national and international 
situation, showed partialities which, of course, cannot be discounted 
from the estimation of his general significance. His critical writings 
displayed a mixture of exhibitionistic erudition, an inquiring mind, 
aggressiveness, mordant irony, and apologies. Sociological, political, 
psychological, philosophical, scientific, religious themes, interspersed 
with lengthily or briefly discussed literary topics, classical, and mod- 
ern subjects characterized the material of his periodical. Németh has 
been called a dilettante of versatility and an expert of intellectual 
vitality. He maintained that “the Hungarian writer should be ascetic, 
his voice should be cultured, he should live with the poor and should 
not fear solitariness.’ There is a contrast between the urbane horizon 
of his critical writings and the folkishness of his imaginative work, 
although occasionally his imaginative work reflects his urbane taste. 
Németh’s essays—apart from his periodical—appeared in Nyugat 
(West), Protestans Szemle (Protestant Review), Erdélyi Helikon 
(Transylvanian Helicon), Valasz (Answer) and other magazines. 
Of his critical works and studies of cultural history these two are the 
outstanding: Kisebbségben (In Minority) and Magyarsdg és Europa 
(The Hungarians and Europe). As a novelist he is represented by 
the following works: Emberi Szinjaték (The Human Stage), Gydsz 
(Mourning), Biin (Sin), Kocsik Szeptemberben (Carts in Septem- 
ber), Szerdai Fogadénap (Reception on Wednesday), and Iszony 
(Horror). VII Gergely (Gregory the Seventh) is his most authentic 
play; the next best is his drama Széchenyi. He is the author of several 
other plays and of a textbook on natural science. 

Kisebbségben (In Minority) is an attempt to suggest a construc- 
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tive policy for Hungary as a “small country:’ It took courage to 
express this point of view. Németh—in opposition to those who con- 
sidered the peace treaty of Trianon fatal to the nation—developed 
the thesis that in the complex social, ethnic, and political structure 
of central and southeastern Europe the narrowed boundaries of 
Hungary contained an opportunity for the creation of an “ideal 
country,’ Consistent with the psychology of certain zealous re- 
formers he identified his own concept of individual and national 
responsibility with a universal norm. He did not trust anything to 
the judgment of others. His rigid doctrinairism brought to light 
many features of social, political, and ethical truth, but in the dis- 
semination of his ideas and plans he irritated those who with more 
tact might have been won over to his attitude. Németh was also 
inclined to dispose of some problems too quickly. In Magyarsag és 
Europa (The Hungarians and Europe) he overrated the importance 
of the Hungarians in the Danubian valley. He assumed rather naively 
that the various nations and nationalities of this section of Europe 
would be in accord with his suggestions. Németh raised questions 
which were in many people’s minds; he tried to straighten out things 
which were chaotic by their very nature; he indulged in cleaning up 
political and social rubbish, but so much of what he said was but 
wishful thinking. From similar cases he endeavored to reach the law 
of generalization, but his inductive method—in principle desirable— 
failed as many of the “similar cases” were but pre-suppositions and 
not facts. On a constant warpath against the world, but also con- 
genitally wary in his relationship to externals, Németh made the 
error of optimistic conclusions, without proper factual support. He 
seemed like someone who attended a gigantic political rally and 
assumed that the leaders and the crowd of this rally accepted the 
Aristotelian version of politics as the science of ethics. But it should 
be admitted that Németh’s political, social, and cultural studies 
attached style to some up-to-date public trends which sprang forth 
from the nation’s uneasiness because of historical and geographical 
handicaps and because of German, Romanian, and Slav neighbors. 
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Despite his conceptual blunders Németh’s intellect was far above 
those ““Turanian” rhymesters, petty politicians, and yellow jour- 
nalists who advocated Hungary’s “racial regeneration?’ Of his other 
studies, the following should be mentioned: A Minéség Forradalma 
(The Revolt of Quality) and his critical interpretation of Széchenyi, 
the statesman. 

The criteria by which he judged literary works were indicative 
of his psychological, historical, and cultural interests. But with the 
spirit of righteousness Németh’s critical energy was rarely freed 
from the partiality which is characteristic of all his writings. The 
race and the individual, social heritage and personal ability, the in- 
gredients of language, history, and culture; in other words, a min- 
gling of biological, spiritual, and social factors determined his literary- 
critical standards. His aesthetic sensibilities were manifested in the 
discussion of such topics as the meaning of creative inspiration, the 
economy of expression, the heroic elements in literature, the purpose 
of poetic or dramatic genius. There are flashes of real insight in his 
critical writings; e.g. in his analytical approach to Ferenc Kazinczy, 
the first important Hungarian literary critic, to Daniel Berzsenyi, 
the Hungarian Horatian poet, to Sandor Petofi, the great Hungarian 
lyric poet, and to Janos Arany, the prominent Hungarian epic poet. 
There are interesting observations in his essays on antique writers 
and poets. But Németh had too many idiosyncrasies, and made too 
many opaque references. He respected the legacy of the past, yet at 
times he seemed like a complex travesty of Promethean independ- 
ence, an adversary of true and false historical and cultural memories. 

Laszlo Németh’s career as an imaginative writer started when, in 
a short story contest, he was given the first prize. Concerned over 
the fate of the Hungarian ruling classes, resentful of their intellectual 
hirelings, his novels—with the background of the Hungarian village 
or Budapest—do not show that he gained full control over his mate- 
rial. One is conscious of his serious intentions, but also of his de- 
pendence on such “dynamic” Hungarian novelists of the preceding 
generation, as Zsigmond Méricz and Dezs6 Szabé. One misses in his 
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vernacular the robust qualities of Méricz and the emotional vitality 
of Szabé. In his novels the development of a situation is too slow; his 
bent for minuteness makes him tiresome; although he makes some of 
his characters live, the dialogues and the descriptions do not sufhi- 
ciently reveal them. 

Emberi Szinjéték (The Human Stage)—not published in book 
form, only in a magazine—is considered Németh’s best novel. As in 
the Entwicklungsroman or in the Nordic Saga, we share the life of 
the hero from birth to death. Zoltan Boda, the main character, is 
evidently a mouthpiece of the author; he is a person of integrity, a 
nonconformist, a fighter for eternal ideas, highly sensitive, self-tor- 
menting, and solitary. Németh’s intellectual “‘storm and stress’ — 
although in parts the action is forced—found effective expression in 
this novel. In Gydsz (Mourning) we meet a vain, selfish, self-cen- 
tered woman eager for the approval of the village. The novel has 
graphic parts, but in its totality—despite a meticulous analysis of the 
major and minor characters—its is devoid of the qualities of excep- 
tional fiction. The characters in Biim (Sin)—peasants and urbane 
individuals—are a mixture of real and unreal attributes. In Szerdai 
Fogadénap (Reception on Wednesday) the story is centered in a 
young fellow, Péter J6, his departure from the provinces, his arrival 
and experiences in Budapest. Kocsik Szeptemberben (Carts in Sep- 
tember) is the tale of a peasant lad’s dream of the city and the per- 
severance with which he realizes his dream. /szony (Horror) is the 
story of an unhappy marriage, the struggle of a lonely and sensitive 
wife with an easygoing and lighthearted husband. The novel contains 
splendid details. VIJ Gergeley (Gregory the Seventh) is a historical 
drama of ideas. Confronted with a brutal world the eleventh-century 
pope represents spiritual fortitude. He is a tragic hero. The play 
lacks “theatrical” qualities, although the character-delineation of the 
pope reveals creative talent. The minor characters are vaguely por- 
trayed. Németh’s drama about Széchenyi, the tragic Hungarian 
statesman, has psychological merit, but it has no real dramatic interest. 

Németh, who considered himself the “morphologist” of Hun- 
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garian letters, and who was especially critical about the “timely” 
defects of the contemporary Hungarian novel, failed in raising Hun- 
garian fiction to artistic perfection. There is more of the thinker and 
reformer in him than of the creative artist. His diction is rich, his 
attitude sincere, one is aware of his “structural philosophy;’ of his 
aim to be “organically” related to his fictional characters. But his 
argumentative intellect and the ethical censor of his aesthetic orienta- 
tion prevented him from discovering the secret of fictional and 
dramatic art. Testing his artistry one is apt to end by recognizing his 
moral intent. 

The social and individual ideas of Németh’s imaginative works 
coincide with the problems of the Hungarian nation in the twenti- 
eth century. They show that he was deeply disturbed by the disas- 
trous conditions of his native land. Like his critical works they are 
commentaries on the author as well as on the nation. To be sure, no 
amount of practice can replace creative genius. Németh is not frus- 
trated, but he is limited as an imaginative writer. There are superb 
pages in his novels and stories and impressive scenes in his plays, they 
are bold and original in tone. Nevertheless, this writer with a “mes- 
sage,’ is primarily of importance as a literary personality and as a re- 
former, and not as a genuine symbol of critical reliability and artistic 
authenticity. There is no intent to absolve Németh of the racial fal- 
lacies which he “scientifically” conceived. In fairness to him it should 
be said that Németh’s interest in indigenousness was motivated by a 
sense of values which included respect for literature, as a work of art. 
He tried to “see?” If it was possible for Ernst Wiechert and Ernst 
Juenger, the two talented German writers, to withdraw from their 
prejudices and return to the humanistic realm of values, it is reasona- 
ble to hope that this Hungarian writer too will acquire the mental and 
moral poise necessary for a balanced critical and creative judgment. 


Lizette W. Reese: “Fair White Gospeler” 


BY 


ROBERT D. RHODE 


Adee POETRY has had a hard struggle 
against the early nineteenth-century conception of its imitativeness 
and effeminacy. Its failure, according to English and American 
critics, has been the result of its confusion of art with morality—its 
inability to distinguish, in Lowell’s words, “’twixt singing and 
preaching.” Literary historians have frequently charged that Ameri- 
can poets, with notable exceptions, have always been more didactic 
than their European contemporaries. 

Explanations offered for this American emphasis of the didactic 
are as interesting as ingenious. One view—probably the most preva- 
lent—is that American poetry has been in the patronage of women, 
who are by nature more conservative, more morally conscious, less 
original than men. Another notion is that America’s literary culture, 
retarded by frontier life, has provided no audience for poetry other 
than the simplest (i.e., didactic) levels. A third explanation is that 
Puritanism and its heirs, more virulent in America than in Europe, 
left a permanent bias in American art. 

Without denying the partial truth of these explanations, I wish 
to suggest a fourth which, though obvious, seems to have escaped 
the attention of literary theorists. In these few pages I want to show 
that didacticism in American poetry may be the result of the long 
marriage of the art of poetry with the profession of teaching litera- 
ture. 


Few poets have made a living through the sale of their verse. 
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Since the spirit in this country shuns the garret, most of our poets 
have turned to un-Empyrean occupations to keep body and soul 
together. The particular trade that has been at once most readily 
available and most congenial to the poetic person is the teaching of 
English, particularly the literature courses. The popular education 
movement in this country, with its large English and language re- 
quirements, has offered the would-be poet a stable, though very mod- 
erate, security. The schoolmaster-poet was a recognized professional 
type in the days of Longfellow and Lowell; in recent years he is far 
more common. Such Pulitzer Prize-winners as Frost, Coffin, and 
Warren are spectacular examples. In the high schools and the smaller 
liberal arts colleges, in which literary research has not been a major 
emphasis, English departments seem particularly well stocked with 
teacher-poets. 

‘To develop my concept of the teacher-poet, I wish to proceed 
by illustration rather than exposition. The example I have chosen— 
by no means the greatest, but highly representative of the genre—is 
Lizette W. Reese (1856-1935). While teaching and keeping good 
order in the schools of Baltimore for forty years, Reese produced 
volume after volume of creditable verse. Io accomplish this she had 
—and had to have—the patience of Lamb, the zest of the Brownings, 
and the fortitude of Keats. No one but the thousands of unheralded 
teacher-poets in America can understand what her accomplishment 
means. 

John Farar, in an introduction to Reese’s unfinished novel, The 
Worleys (New York, 1936), deplores “the slight feeling of the school 
teacher writing” in this book which “one never feels in Miss Reese’s 
poetry.” Such a statement indicates that the Reese style of poetic 
expression has not been fully understood. During the 1880's, when 
her work began to appear, American poetry was in disrepute, as it 
is today. It was dominated by an excess of romantic and didactic 
regionalism; its diction was corrupt and its symbols decadent. But 
Reese, as a teacher of literature, knew—as she was professionally 
obligated to know—all of the great traditions of English literature. 
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Her position as teacher required an objectivity that was proof against 
many literary expedients of her time. Reestablishing contact with the 
older but sounder traditions, such as the Elizabethan and the Ro- 
mantic, she found a stable basis for self-criticism. Reese’s reputation 
has suffered from the fact that she has been overshadowed by her 
greater predecessor, Emily Dickinson—a studious poet whose work 
was discovered too late to have been a direct influence on her genera- 
tion. Yet Reese, like Dickinson, worked very much alone, and the 
vigor and consistency of her artistic principles from the publication 
of her first volume of poems (A Branch of May, Baltimore, 1887) to 
that of the last (White April, New York, 1930) are extraordinary.* 
Considering the diversity of fads during this eventful period, her de- 
tachment was almost incredible. 

To some extent Reese’s detachment was due to temperament; it 
was also due partly to the attitude an English teacher normally ac- 
quires in teaching the classics of literature year after year. Quite 
naturally, she read “every scrap of poetry that came my way.” She 
felt it her duty as a teacher to maintain a disinterested attitude to- 
ward all writers of the past. She acquired a critic’s sense of what is 
sound poetry—of essence as distinguished from accident. Her poetry, 
as well as her critical essays, shows that she respected the established 
rules of art, just as she respected the laws of society, God, and the 
Universe. 

With respect to morality Reese was definitely on the side of 
good order. Yet she was—as she professed to be—a Victorian indi- 
vidualist seeking unique experience. Both tradition and tempera- 
ment forbade her to seek this experience through violating taboos 
of sex, religion, and family. Reese, like many of her professional 
antecedents, chose the sanctioned outlet—nature—as a means of ex- 
pressing eccentric emotion. She sensed in herself a primitive respon- 
siveness to plant life; she perceived that a blossoming apple tree 


“Other Reese volumes of verse include A Handful of Lavender (New York, 1891), A 
Quiet Road (New York, 1896), A Wayside Lute (Portland, Me., 1909), Spicewood 
at 1920), Wild Cherry (Baltimore, 1923), and Selected Poems (New York, 
1926]). 
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". ++ holds all the sharp, throbbing, ecstatic aches of growth; it is 
packed with experiences—it proves its relationship to us and there- 
fore to the robust and whirling drama of life... .” 

Reese’s spiritual responsiveness to the orchard is not altogether 
primitive and simple, however. It is not enough to sense the divine 
—she must cooperate with its high purpose. As the quotation indi- 
cates, an orchard is charged with mystic energies. The blossoming 
bush or tree, an external form, unlocks humanity’s deepest experi- 
ences. But the particular signal or key—and this is an important point 
in her poetic technique—is color, not form. The unexpected flash of 
color is a shock which puts human inhibitions that have outlived 
memory to a severe, if not fatal, test. 

‘To some extent Reese’s emotional values are reflected in the tra- 
ditional color patterns of nature. The scarlets, yellows, and golds 
express passions that are delicate, feminine, chastened and sweet. 
Black—and sometimes gray—suggests emptiness, fear, monotony, 
and helplessness. 

In the representation of whiteness, however, the poet turns to a 
more mystic and esoteric symbolism. Though this departure may 
appear trivial to the casual reader, it is of real significance in under- 
standing her poetry. To Reese whiteness is a manifold symbol, 
deeply moving and highly suggestive. It is a spiritual force that in- 
spires, tortures, and subdues. Ultimately it is conscience, the teacher, 
the symbol of duty. 

Whiteness has the peculiar power of surprise—the power to rise 
unexpectedly and engulf the scene in cherry, lilac, box, thorn, or 
dogwood blossoms. Whiteness leads to ecstasy, and with the ecstasy 
comes the austere revelation of absolute discipline, comparable to 
the “awful and unseen power” of Shelley’s Intellectual Beauty. The 
excitement goes far beyond the mundane passions of the primary 
hues. When woman feels the white fury, “the crash of bough with 
bough, of white with white”: 


No heaven can hold her, 
No grave keep her down. ... 


<a 
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In “Spring Ecstasy” the impact of whiteness impels the poet to cry 
out: 
Let me run and hide, 
Let me run straight to God: 
The weather has gone mad with white; 
The cloud, the highway touch; 
White lilac is enough; 
White thorn too much! 


In “Brambles and Dusk” she exclaims: 


Oh, tear me through and through, 
White daggers of the briar! 


In “White April” she reacts with equal intensity: 


I clutch the edge of a world or press 
To bottomless white billows down and down: 


and later: 


Dripping with April, April to the heart, 
I run back to the house, and bolt the door! 


Although its perfection would here seem to admit of no degrees, 
Reese’s whiteness—whether of blossom or snow—sometimes intrudes 
on the mind as a slow reminiscence, as shown in her use of “the tall 
white gentians” in “A Haunting Memory.” Or, as in “White April,” 
it may be “a packed, swift remembering.” Sometimes its perfection 
fades under the influences of an imperfect world, but this fading only 
enhances its power to excite the memory: 


You that are gone, I wonder if you know 
This morn the hedge was losing its spent white; 
It stung me as with tears. 


Whiteness may also be “white loneliness,” or “draggled white,” or 
“Dropping white,” or “spent white.” 

Furthermore, whiteness is suggestive of nemesis, of ghostliness 
and death, and eternity, as in the funeral white lilies, “ghostly white,” 
“roses white as death,” “the grave white shapes blown to and fro,” 
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“white flower on a grave,” “phantom white,” “mystical white,” etc. 
White is the shade of eternity, inspiring awe and veneration, symbol- 
izing purification without the loss of memory. 

Whiteness, or the “white deed,” also symbolizes purity, cleanli- 
ness, virginity, and supreme beauty. It is nature unsinning and invi- 
olate. The bush “grew white after God’s old way, for, any.22. = 
blossoming tree is . . . God’s fair white gospeler.” 

Perhaps no poet ever worked one symbol more intensively. The 
symbol of whiteness, it must be remembered, was not limited to the 
word itself; it could be implied by association. This was most often 
accomplished by such words as April, May, and spring, all of which 
call to mind the imagery of florescence and pristine beauty, the 
youthful innocence of the school girl. Though her earlier verses 
made frequent references to May, Mayers, and Maying, she showed 
a preference for April in her second volume, Handful of Lavender. 
Ever afterwards she liked April and gave the word a special set of 
meanings. Her intensive and varied use of this term is perhaps her 
most obvious stylistic eccentricity. In “Arraignment” she asks that 
life “Make me April”—“there is none other weather I would know?’ 
April is not only the happiness of earth and harmony of nature, but 
also the condition of youthful beauty itself. Through the perpetual 
youth of her pupils, Reese the teacher attains immortality. She speaks 
of Aprils in the faces of her loved ones. A child should be allowed to 
keep his “April inheritance”; “it is not right to rob him of his April.” 
A child is “as deep in April as her years had been.” An older person’s 
face may “have all its April back again,” or it may reveal the “crum- 
bling Aprils” of its owner. A pretty maiden may be “April in a 
glass.” A living girl may “stamp her April everywhere,” but after 
death she may be 


Trapped underground to dole her April out 
For some end of the hard and aged dust. ... 


A lover may laud his mistress’s face “April-high and April-deep” or 
indulge in “some trick of April laughter, some grey stuff of grief.” 
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The weather may be “dripping with April, April to the heart.” A 


crocus flower has the force to 


Hurl itself upon you in the spring 
And leave you shaken in the April mold; 


old gardens may be “April-high”; the art of gardening is full of a 
hundred “April witcheries”; a homestead may be “torn and so un- 
Apriled.” 

Mystic whiteness, especially the regenerative whiteness of April, 
was, to Reese, the culmination of aesthetic experience. But it was 
more than that: it was God’s divine moral principle. Like her fellow 
Victorians, she conceived of beauty as a force within the law—in art 
as in nature. Though she did not follow the Puritan error of holding 
all earthly beauty suspect, neither did she, as Teasdale and Millay 
were to do later, “buy it and never count the cost.” As she summed 
the matter up, “Beauty is never an accident, any more than is truth. 
It is what it is at a cost.” One may acquire the beautiful “like the 
Gospel, without money,” but “you pay with love, which is of heay- 
enly mintage. ... Every garden is a spiritual market at which we deal. 
... The fixity, the sureness of things, is one of the greatest of those 
wares, ... This is the law of the place.” Thus behind Reese’s pastoral 
poetry lies a concept of ethical compensation. If nature has the effect 
of intensifying personal grief or loss by its memory-suggestion, it 
also has the power to soothe: 


You are struck a hard blow; perhaps it is the breaking into 
pieces of an old dream, or the death of a friend or the 
treachery of one whom you trusted as yourself. At first the 
world staggers under you; numb and dumb you try to settle 
yourself into the hard and bitter new order of things. Yet 
everywhere the garden goes on as before. ... The change- 
lessness at first is the most bewildering of human experi- 
ences. . . . But after a while it is this very changelessness 
which works your cure. ... A sense of the very continuity 
of life, the keeping on of affairs, of the certain sincerity of 
the incomings and out wanderings of nature comes to you. 
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Here is a staff to lean upon, a crook to the clutch. Here are 
the everlasting arms. 

The fact of grief purges the spirit and makes one receptive to 
transcendent meanings. Hence Reese avowed ‘a more mystical rea- 
son for this feeling of security. Behind it all was a strong personal, 
unshakable belief in Another.” As a child she had discovered that 
“the world was a dark space full of darker catechisms, the rector in 
his white surplice a terrifying character.” The road of whiteness was 
not an easy one, but with “the idea of duty paramount” she shoul- 
dered her burden “without a whimper.” As a young teacher of sev- 
enteen, she faced her pupils with grim resolution: “I was there to do 
my bounden duty and they were there to do theirs.” 

As the years flew by, Reese—the taskmaster, mentor, and voice of 
conscience for successive generations of young children—never lost 
her intense respect for order and discipline. She vigorously protested 
“the twentieth-century .. . vicious phrase ‘self-expression’ . . . which 
declares that there is no sin.”’ Such educational doctrine denies not 
only responsibility, she insisted, but also the individuality of the child. 

In spite of Mr. Farar’s observation, Reese never ceased to be 
a pedagogue; but there is no evidence to indicate that pedagogy ever 
spoiled her poetry. In fact, pedagogy may have developed her dis- 
cipline, dignity, restraint, her sense of form and clarity. Such quali- 
ties enabled her to profit from, rather than to be submerged in, the 
experimental revolt of her time. The tradition within which she 
worked was no exotic branch, but the deep wide stream of living 
English and American poetry. The work of Reese thus escaped the 
excesses of narcissistic romanticism on the one hand, and of ethical 
nihilism on the other. 

As the case of Reese, so were in a general way the cases of Lowell, 
Longfellow, Holmes, Moody, Ransom and the Fugitives, Frost, Cof- 
fin, and countless others. The teacher-poet must be solidly didactic, 
in the broadest and humanistic sense, however esoteric or obvious his 
art. But this does not mean that he has failed or must fail as a custodian 
or creator of poetry. To say that he has failed is almost to say Ameri- 
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can poetry has failed, so large has been his responsibility. If poetry had 
been maintained by some other profession, it would doubtless have 


been different, but not necessarily better. 

However the historian may view the balance sheet of American 
poetry, he should realize its connection with the teaching profession 
and consider this fact in his interpretation. The didacticism, conserv- 
atism, and intellectualism of American poetry are closely connected 
with the pedagogical temperament of its professorial creators, inter- 


preters, and purveyors. 


Within the Rock 
By J.R.G. ADAMS 


I picked a pebble from the ocean’s path 

And sent it skipping. Presently the tide 

That bore leviathan conformed, in wide 
Response and made exception without wrath 
Or protest . . . Incident and aftermath 

Are entered in the Book: can we divide 
Effect from cause? Bikini multiplied 


Upheaves no more than one small sling in Gath. 
The destiny of Time lives in the stone 
Unwakened till some act of man combine 

The elements. The law is writ; the dream 

Of Bethel activates the seat of Scone; 

The Rock of stumbling heads the corner, curbs 
The hand of Cain that would destroy the shrine. 


Notes and Discussions 


A NEW PROJECT IN PERSONALISM 


It is interesting to note as an evidence of the world-wide spread of person- 
alism, the inception in North Africa of a new journal, Harmonie, published 
quarterly by a group of French professors engaged in educational work for 
the French government. Among others of the group are Jacques de Marquette, 
Lalande, Monod, and Masson-Oursel. Their three objectives in this review of 
integral culture are announced as “Naturalism” in physics, “Humanism” in 
mental life, and “Personalism” in the life of the spirit. Their hope is for 
greater understanding between the religions of East and West. American sub- 
scriptions are received at a dollar per year at 55 Rue du Village, Tanger, 
Moroc, or Rue de Vaugirard, Paris (6°). 


* * * 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL FOR THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 
Volume I, Number 1 of this new quarterly is now in our hands as of May 1950. 
A very distinguished group of English Academes constitute its editorial 
board. Very significant is this modern recognition by science that philosophy 
has a place in its considerations. Dr. A. C. Crombie is general editor and may 
be addressed for further information at University College, Gower Street, 
London, W. C. 1. 


* % * 


LECTURES BY DEWOLF AND CONGER 
Professors DeWolf of Boston University and Conger of Minnesota, recently 
lectured at the University of Southern California Summer Session. The first 
was on “‘A Personalistic Re-examination of the Mind-body Problem” and the 
latter on “Eastern and Western Philosophies” and “Mahatma Gandhi at Home? 


* * * 


THE PERSONALIST AND THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
We have received two requests recently from the Department of State for 
permission to broadcast recent articles to various countries outside of the 
United States. Dr. Herbert Sanborn’s “Philosophies and Psychologies” in the 
Winter number and “The Current Crisis in the Realm of Values” by Dr. 
Alfred Stern, in the Summer issue, were so selected. 


* * * 


A BOUQUET 


“T he Personalist is one of the few magazines which I read from cover to cover 
and which always gives me an intellectual and moral uplift. This was especially 
true of your article “Crack o’ Doom” or “Peep o’ Day” which to my mind was 
one of the most masterly and inspiring pieces of writing I have read in a 
long time?’ 
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Along the Bookshelf 


PHILOSOPHY AND CIVILIZATION 


PHILOSOPHY FOR THE FutuRE: A Quest oF Mopern MateErIaLisM. Edited by 
Roy Wood Sellars, V. J. McGill and Martin Farber. The Macmillan Com- 


pany, New York, 1949. Pp. xiv-657. $7.50. 


This is a comprehensive, readable, and informing volume of collaborative 
essays, twenty-eight in number, by almost as many writers, together with a 
foreword, which covers a wide variety of topics from the standpoint of the 
new materialism. The quality of authorship, indicated by such names as R. W. 
Sellars, J. B. S. Haldane, C. J. Herrick, V. J. McGill, G. P. Conger, Georg 
Lukacs, and Marvin Farber, to mention only a few, indicates the fact that a 
considerable number of important minds are now willing to attach to them- 
selves the materialistic label. We are given clearly to understand that the new 
materialism is quite different in detail from the old. Gone are the passion for 
reduction, the reliance on mechanism, the opposition to genuine evolution, 
and the contempt for spiritual actualities. “Modern materialism; declares Pro- 
fessor Sellars, “can be no facile and unimaginative thing. It must have scope 
and comprehension from astronomer to poet?’ (81) It is “an adequate kind of 
materialism which can save not only appearances but categories, such as life, 
mind, personality, reasoning, values, and choice’’ (79) 

Here, as always, however, materialism exhibits itself as guilty of a certain 
emotional obtuseness and an intellectual obscurantism. The volume is notice- 
ably vague when the question is raised as to the precise nature of material 
being. Professor E. J. Nelson, who discusses the category of substance, de- 
liberately refuses to examine the question of the problem of quality in matter 
and is satisfied to assert that “any theory ascribing to substance an inert or 
purely passive nature is inadequate to the synthesizing and causal role it plays 
and belies the dynamic aspects of existence? (123) Professor Sellars is equally 
circumspect, being content to assert that the universe is “essentially non- 
personal endlessly weaving and unweaving its patterns’ (102) Refusing to 
become explicit, he remarks that “I prefer to speak of the extendedness, mass, 
energy, composition, and power of things, leaving it to science to make these 
terms more precise?’ (101) That this buck-passing is inevitable is indicated in 
the preface where it is stated that “As to the nature of matter, the materialist 
as a philosopher has nothing factual to add to the account of the scientists?’ (vi) 

A review, even if from the materialistic frame of reference, of a wide 
variety of subjects—ontology, value-theory, psychology, mathematics, phys- 
ics, biology, ethics, and social studies, together with critical analyses of such 
movements as positivism, pragmatism, and existentialism—is of great value in 
the hands of the experts who have collaborated in this volume. Professor Con- 
ger’s examination of pragmatism, to make reference to only one essay, is ex- 
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ceptionally penetrating. This volume, then, serves not only to elucidate a 
speculative and ethical standpoint that is increasingly popular, but serves like- 
wise to provide us with authoritative information on developments along the 
whole line of modern knowledge. It can be referred to with profit from both 
standpoints. If “materialism? however, is the “philosophy of the future?’ as 
the title has it, the word “future” must be used in a very Pickwickian sense. 
Properly speaking, materialism is the philosophy of no future. 
WILBUR LONG 


INSIGHT AND OUTLOOK. By Arthur Koestler. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1949. Pp. xiv-442. $5.00. 


The problem pursued in this volume is that of finding a single formula of 
mind and brain process (the interrelations between these two being left unde- 
termined) which will explain all of man’s creative activities whether of humor, 
art, scientific discovery, or basic ethical goals and which can be applied to the 
establishing of an effective philosophy of life. The proposed solution consists 
of three hypotheses: (a) Brain and mind possess, or embody, a system of 
“operative fields, or plastic patterns of behaviour and thought, organized 
according to habit-grown selective rules, and adaptable to situations varying 
within certain limits:’ (b) Two independent and habitually incongruous opera- 
tive fields can become “bisociated” (bi-associated) through a mediating ex- 
perience associated with both. (c) Human interests and impulses divide into 
the two polar types of self-assertive and self-transcending with respect to the 
ego. When these are brought into conflict by bisociation either instability or 
dramatic and synthetic tension results. In terms of these three hypotheses the 
author offers an account of the comic, to provide an introductory, detailed, 
and concrete illustration of their operation and explanatory value. An ex- 
amination of the emotions indicates that all of them are ambivalent, that is, 
express themselves either in the mode of self-aggression of self-transcendence. 
This leads to a critical analysis of the errors inherent in Freud’s pessimistic 
account of human nature and its goals. His “destructive instinct” is repudiated 
as rather to be explained as “a pressure product of paranormal conditions; 
(223) and his stress on egoistic aggression is criticized. An extended investiga- 
tion of the operation of the three hypothetical principles is pursued in some 
detail through the realm of scientific investigation and aesthetic experience in 


a manner that is interesting and at times fruitfully suggestive. 
W. L. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AND PuiLosopHy. By Henry W. Steiger. Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1948. Pp. xi-234. $3.75. 


“Can the doctrine of Christian Science stand the test of a philosophical analy- 
sis?” (v) Dr. Steiger answers the question, to his own satisfaction at least, in 
this published form of his doctoral dissertation. Christian Science, he feels, has 
been misunderstood by students of religion and philosophy, largely because no 
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one has presented the doctrine in philosophical form. This study is intended 
to be an investigation at once sufficiently sympathetic to be discerning and 
sufficiently objective to be critical. The result is a clean bill on every count. 
Noting that the understandably misunderstanding critics, from Wood- 
bridge Riley to D. C. Macintosh, have discounted Christian Science as a form 
of mysticism, the author presents the doctrine as an idealistic philosophy 
whose metaphysic is a “self-sufficient monistic system” (105) Also, for those 
who accept the authenticity (as simple healings? as metaphysical healings? ) 
of healing reports, the practice deserves a place in the academic sciences. 
Rather than the searching critique which seemed promised at the begin- 
ning, this book is somewhat of a philosophical phrasing of Christian Science 
doctrine. The author demonstrates that the doctrine can be articulated, more 
or less, in philosophical language. The resulting reassurance will not be needed 
by those unconcerned with philosophy, and will scarcely impress those who 
take philosophy seriously. This may still leave something of a responsive 
public. The book may be commended for pointing up a task which still re- 


mains largely to be done. 
D. H. RHoapEs 


EXISTENCE AND THE Existent. By Jacques Maritain. Pantheon Books, New 
York, 1948. Pp. 149. $3.00. 


Jacques Maritain is performing a great service to personalism and also to com- 
munity of understanding between men of contrasting religious creeds by his 
voluminous writings. Of special importance is this in view of the personalistic 
element in existentialism which is at the opposite pole of thought from theism 
and is plainly atheistic. For this reason his work Existence and the Existent 
carries an unusual interest in days so replete with existential enthusiasm. An 
extended analysis of this same work in the French edition, Court Traité de 
PExistence et de PExistant, was made by Professor Alfred Stern in the winter 
edition of The Personalist of January 1949. 
R. T. F. 


Deutsche Dichter 1700-1900. Vol. 2. By Emil Ermatinger. Verlag Huber & Co., 
Frauenfeld, 1949. Pp. 594. Fr. 28. 


The first volume of this work written by the Swiss professor of literature was 
discussed in the spring edition of The Personalist. In the meantime the more 
comprehensive second volume has appeared. The author related in the intro- 
duction that it was composed on the basis of long preparation, from 1943 
to 1946. 

This volume consists of two parts. The first, “German Idealism?’ treats 
essentially Goethe, Schiller, “Romantic Revolutionaries” Grillparzer, and 
Hebbel. The second part, “Realism}” discusses “Young Germany,’ the Swiss 
writer Gottfried Keller, and concludes with the work of Gerhard Hauptmann. 

The book has all the excellent qualities of the first volume: richness of 
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material and clear arrangement. In this periodical, however, we are interested 
primarily in the question: What standards of value are the basis of this work? 
Ermatinger’s philosophical a prioris can be formulated in the following man- 
ner: First, German literature from 1700-1900 presents a unity determined by 
the beginning—the rise of reason out of the medieval world. Second, German 
literature from 1700-1900 marks an ascent from the rationalism of Lessing over 
the emotionalism of “Storm and Stress” to its culmination in Goethe. Third, 
from that point on, it declines with romanticism and materialistic political 
literature, aside from a few exceptions such as Keller. Coda: modern literature 
(impressionism, expressionism, and including Thomas Mann) is more or less 
in a state of decline. 

This is not the place to examine the basic categories thoroughly. It should 
only be pointed out that Goethe, not overlooking the fact that he is Germany’s 
universal representative, also represents a great misfortune for Germany. He 
blocks for many the view into a rich history. One sees only him and overlooks 
the most promising men on the German scene. And because, for example, a 
genius such as Heinrich Heine was a non-Goethian, he is classified under the 
category “Forced Talent’ 

In spite of this critique of a fundamental principle, this rich and clearly 
written book is to be heartily recommended to the student of German litera- 
ture. 

Lupwic MarcusE 


FLORENTINE Art UNDER Fire. By Frederick Hartt. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, 1949. Pp. ix-148. $5.00. 

To all visitors to Italy either prospective or past, and to all lovers of art, Fred- 
erick Hartt’s Florentine Art Under Fire will have special appeal. Who that 
had ever roamed the streets of Florence before the latest war did not grieve 
at the messages of the daily press carrying the news of the bombardment and 
destruction of the buildings of the Lung’arno, the bridge of the S. Trinita, and 
the art palaces at either end of the Ponte Vecchio? What came as a special 
shock to the civilized world was the intentional and malicious destruction of 
unreproduceable treasures of art with neither military necessity nor advan- 
tage involved, but only the barbaric spites raised by forced retreat. . 

It seemed at the time so much a total loss as to be without resurrection. 
There was need for the promptness which led Professor Ernest De Wald and 
John Ward Perkins, as director and deputy director of the Monument and 
Fine Arts Sub-commission, to assign the author to follow closely the battle- 
lines to begin the work of salvage. In this he was loyally assisted by provincial 
commissioners of the American army and the Italian superintendents. This 
promptness saved many things that would have been irretrievably lost. Walls 
were shored against falling, wall paintings protected from rains, fragments of 
glass and mosaic kept together, and as soon as possible, restorations were 
begun. The ingenuity exercised in the protection of priceless murals is all but 


incredible. 
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Then when order was restored, there was the triumphal return of many 
works of art which had been stolen and carried away by the coterie about 
Hitler whose savageries would have made Attila blush. The results of the 
restorations have been unbelievably great and the story of these rehabilitations, 
not only in Florence but as the commissioners followed the retreating Germans 
across Tuscany from sea to sea, forms a thrilling story. 

The work is amply supplied with maps, with full-page plates of important 
objects before and after bombardment, which makes it one of the most interest- 
ing of the year. 

The Princeton University Press is to be congratulated on undertaking so 
expensive a work and performing it in so magnificent a production. The gen- 
eral public will be grateful to it and to the author for setting the facts so 


lucidly before us. 
R: Es 


Atomic Power AND Morat Fairtu. By T. V. Smith. Claremont College, Clare- 
mont, 1946. Pp. vii-56. $2.00. 


A small book with a big wallop, but a strong antidote for our hysterical age, is 
T. V. Smith’s Atomic Power and Moral Faith, first delivered as lectures at 
Claremont Colleges. The writer cannot recall a more succinct or telling analy- 
sis of the present world situation. Like the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
who warned his compatriots of the slavish attitude of “them who for fear of 
death were all their lifetime subject to bondage,’ this modern prophet would 
have us begin to meet the situation with courage, courage, if need be, to die.... 

Sectarianisms, scientific, social, political, or religious are shown to be our 
greatest menace. ... 

Any claim for monopoly on truth kills as far as it can the spirit of truth 
which is a dynamic unfolding essence. This fact is illustrated by the Soviet 
ban on all but Darwinian, Marxian, Stalinian science which has ended free 
investigation within the Soviet. 

Our greatest danger may be that through sectarianism among ourselves we 
shall permit communistic promises to outweigh American performance, 
thereby allowing “Russia to impose upon us a sort of Gresham’s law of 
politics—that the most reckless promisers can drive out the most careful per- 
formers.’ (42-43) 

Our principal need, however, is religion, religion free from sectarianism, 
for we must learn to distinguish religious claimants, to separate sectarians from 
saints. Sectarianism “is indeed a disease of the conscience, peculiar in this 
respect: that only others, always others, seem to catch it? (45-46) 

The argument boils down to this: that we shall face facts with the courage 
which rises from faith, faith in ourselves, faith in American democracy, faith 
in religion in its widest definition, which is all summed up in the final personal- 
istic conclusion that “the individual human being is the be-all and the end-all 
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of earth: (51) We must in the final analysis “trust the soul’s invincible sur- 
mise.’ (54) 

We can only wish that this true “tract for the times” might be distributed 
among the millions. 


Righo kt: 


Tue Neurosis or Man. By Trigant Burrow. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
New York, 1949. Pp. xxvi-428. $7.50. 


’ 


Against anyone who has the temerity to criticize his work adversely the author 
erects a sure defense: the critic is one more representative of the universal 
human failure to see man as he is, namely, never as an isolated individual but 
invariably as a member of the “species or phylum” (the terms are used synony- 
mously although “phylum” and the barbarous derivative “phylic” are gen- 
erally preferred). The neurosis of man consists in the fact that under our 
civilization, into every individual “there was inculcated the sense of “me” as a 
particular persona when, in reality, this sense of me or of the “I” persona 
represents a phylic phenomenon. It represents a phylically continuous dis- 
sociation from the organism’s primary biology? (283) Consequently every- 
body judges everything from the point of view of his egocentric detachment, 
always making a wrong judgment, while the inbred sense of “wrong” and 
“right, being vitiated by the detachment, is inaccurate and biologically mon- 
strous. 

This is the book’s thesis. After a few pages it becomes a monotonous re- 
frain, counterpointed by a jargon thought to require an eight-page glossary to 
which the author contributes approximately seventy neologisms. An average 
sentence that illustrates monotony and jargon is chosen from page 269: “In 
his autogenous conditioning man has falsely separated ontosoma from phylo- 
soma.’ Thus it goes. There is also a persistent treble whine to the effect that 
before Dr. Burrow, no one else had discovered or suspected the nature of 
man’s neurosis. Working back from Kunkel and Jung, who are nowhere men- 
tioned in the book, to the New Testament, one would in actuality locate 
numerous precedents for the general diagnosis. These are not, however, ex- 
pressed in the unique Burrow jargon, they are not based on his group experi- 
ments in “phyloanalysis;’ and they lack his unique but scientifically horrifying 
pseudo-neurology that puts everything on a sound, dogmatic, materialistic 
basis. 

Curiously, when the author occasionally drops his doctrinaire pretenses, 
he utters considerable wisdom, often in a controlled and genial spirit. He tells 
us that we live lives of fearsome divisiveness when we might organize our 
powers in the interests of true community. Continually he prophesies that 
pride goeth before destruction, and he shows clearly that world-scale anarchy 
is a reflection of the troubles of the one and lorn personality, and vice versa. 
This is all to the good. But the claim that he first discovered the difficulty, and 
the speciously supported assertions that it must be biological in nature (it 
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proceeds from a “third brain” which man, otherwise mechanistically sub- 
servient to nature, somehow managed perversely to develop) and that only 
the technique of phyloanalysis (which must ”ever be confounded with ordi- 
nary group-analysis or with psychoanalysis) are too much to take. A major 
frustration for the reader is occasioned by any attempt to obtain a concise 
grasp of “phyloanalysis”’ Information is promised on every other page; all 
that is actually divulged is that Dr. Burrow and his associates used to sit around 
with their eyes closed, relaxing and learning to introspect certain cerebral 
disturbances. An entire chapter devoted to the need for establishing phyletic 
(that is, “phylic”) norms, which are heralded throughout as major discoveries, 
closes without revealing their nature. 

There is little point in continuing to emphasize the same features that crop 
up endlessly in the enormous mass of psychological, physiological, and socio- 
logical detail of which the book consists. Of interest to some readers is the 
personalistic statement ( which, of course, ignores the personalistic philoso- 
phy) that “as individuals we are fundamentally not separate; we are integral 
wholes within an integral whole” (169)—in relation to a reference to “the 
battle between the forces of clear unbiased feeling and the blind superstitions 
of sheer personalism and affect” (339); here “personalism” is made synony- 
mous with “individualism” in its worst sense. The plethora of footnote refer- 
ences includes a bibliography of the author’s earlier publications, however 
tenuous their relationship to the present text. Meanwhile, the fact remains 
that if he had stated his diagnosis of world chaos and personal disturbance in 
a nontechnical essay of fifty pages, the result would have been striking, con- 
genial, and worthy of great respect. It ought to be evident by now that the 
reviewer is one of those recalcitrants born on the wrong side of the phylo- 
analytical tracks. 

Howarp D. SPoERL 
American International College 


THE CULTIVATION OF IDIosyNcrasy. By Harold Benjamin. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, 1949. Pp. 37. $1.50. 


The Inglis Lecture for 1949 by Dean Harold Benjamin on The Cultivation of 
Idiosyncrasy deals, as one would expect from the title, with the necessity of 
an education to fit the needs of the child. His development cannot come from 
fitting him to a preconceived idea of education but of fitting the pattern to 
child. His predilections and skills should, therefore, be sufficiently catered to 
to make him of the greatest value to himself and to society rather than by 
reducing all to a deadening conformity: 


All societies are wasteful of the capacities of their people. That 
society which comes closest to developing every socially useful idio- 
syncrasy in every one of its members will make the greatest progress 
toward its goals. (36-37) 


Rover: 


i 
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‘THe UNIVERSE AND Dr. EINSTEIN. By Lincoln Barnett. William Sloane Associ- 
ates, New York, 1948. Pp. 127. $2.50. 


This is a succinct, readable, and lucid account of the rudiments of Finsteinian 
physics based upon materials which the author published previously in one of 
the popular magazines. Backed by Einstein’s personal endorsement which de- 
clares that it “represents a valuable contribution to popular scientific writing,” 
and that it presents “extremely well” the main ideas of the theory of relativity, 
it is perhaps the most illuminating and clarifying of all expository attempts of 
its kind. The author, however, confuses the reader at two points: first, by 
seeming to switch back and forth between a subjectivistic and an objectivistic 
point of view; and, second, by failing to make clear the fact that the relativity 
of time proposed (40, 42) is scientific time only and has nothing whatsoever to 
say about the common-sense notion that there is such a thing as an absolute, 
universal, and ontological “now.” Thus if I stand straddling the one hundred 
eightieth meridian, one leg is in Thursday and the other in Friday which, 
nevertheless, does not prevent both limbs being simultaneously present to me 
in a single now. The same consideration applies if they belong to two different 


people. 
Wels 


RABINDRANATH TAcorE: Poet AND Dramatist. By Edward Thompson. Oxford 
University Press, London, 1948. Rev. Ed. Pp. xii-330. $4.50. 


This work is a revision of Thompson’s book on Tagore that appeared in 1926, 
now following the poet’s life to his death in 1941 and re-evaluating his views 
in terms of recent events. The author says that he has added at least thirty-five 
thousand words, and certainly the later material gives more interest to what 
is otherwise a rather plodding and specialized study. 

The author, a fellow of Oriel who died in 1946, was a recognized authority 
on Indian affairs and a long-time friend of Tagore; there can be no question as 
to his knowledge of his subject nor the thoroughness with which he attacks it. 
However, he himself feared that a certain sameness in the poet’s work might 
lead to monotony in this survey, a fear not entirely unfounded. This mo- 
notony does not result solely from Thompson’s rather pedestrian progress 
through all the poet’s major and minor volumes. Because Thompson limits 
the study entirely to the poetry and plays, the poet who wrote them remains 
shadowy and intangible until the material at the end of the book is reached. 
We are led from poem to poem but cannot visualize Tagore. We are referred 
obliquely to his personal views, obtain mere snatches of information as to 
what others thought of him. His life remains vague, except for his work in 
establishing his idyllic school at Santinkietan. Thompson’s “prolegomena” 
provides similar frustration: it is a survey of Bengal poetry since its beginnings 
in the tenth century, with some social background. Written in an awkward 
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style, it is so allusive yet sketchy that it must seem inadequate to both layman 
and specialist. 

In the ensuing evaluation of the poet’s texts, however, Thompson shows 
consistently an experienced judgment and sensitivity, while attempting to 
stress the more varied aspects of the poet’s uneven work. He traces the devel- 
opment of Tagore’s verse from exotic, impassioned—and, he thinks, sometimes 
miasmic—lyrics, through the poet’s treatment of his jibandebata, his greater 
self, to the symbolic dramas and pieces in Gitanjali. These last poems he con- 
siders the best that the poet has translated from his own work. In his analysis 
Thompson has relied upon and quoted extensively his own translations of 
‘Tagore’s verse. These are able and at times moving, and display Tagore’s exotic 
imagery, his love of Bengali scenes, and, especially in the examples of the 
earlier poems, his monotonous repetition of “poetic” words such as tears, 
flowers, flutes, and light. Thompson believes that Tagore himself sometimes 
weakened his verse in translating it because he was admittedly not at home 
with English, and in avoiding difficulties tended to make his work thin and 
smooth. The material on Tagore’s life since 1926 is mainly concerned with his 
almost continual travels, picturing him as an unofficial ambassador gaining 
recognition for his countrymen throughout Europe. In this last part, his per- 
sonal views and position more clearly emerge. 

The over-all evaluation of Tagore’s verse with which Thompson closes his 
study is both clear and judicious. The author recognizes the monotony and 
the hothouse quality especially noticeable in the earlier work. He also points 
out that Tagore was mentally lazy—that his poems often fail to show a firm 
grip on the subject, or are weakly constructed. On the other hand, Thompson 
observes that the poet’s appeal to his countrymen has been through his descrip- 
tions of nature and his depictions of sorrow. He concurs in this admiration of 
Tagore’s descriptive powers, praising his eye for Indian landscapes. He also 
hails him as a lyric poet. Yet he stresses that after all Tagore must be judged as 
a contemporary of the later Tennyson and Bridges. In spite of Thompson's 
obvious personal regard for the poet and their sympathy of taste, he has 
written a work of careful criticism, primarily of interest, however, to the 
specialist in poetry. Drew B. PALLeTre 


Puitie FRENEAU AND THE Cosmic ENIGMA. By Nelson F. Adkins. New York 
University Press, New York, 1949. Pp. 84. $2.50. 


The author of this study subjects the philosophical and religious opinions of 
Freneau to a detailed analysis. Four major trends in the poet’s thinking are pre- 
sented in the chapters “Orthodoxy,” “Nature,” “Deism,” and “Paganism.” The 
interrelation and overlapping of these “trends” is acknowledged, Freneau— 
lyric poet, satirist, editor, political pamphleteer, and, in certain periods of his 
life, soldier, sailor, merchant, farmer, theological student, and incipient lawyer 
—was as omnivorous in his reading as he was versatile in his pursuits. He read 


Latin, French, and Italian with ease and possessed the facility in Greek required 
at Princeton in his day. 
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After considering the religious training of the poet’s youth, with its 
mingling of Huguenot and Scotch Presbyterian backgrounds, and the prevail- 
ingly conservative instruction of Princeton, Professor Adkins examines the 
influences of the back-to-nature ideology of eighteenth-century poetry and of 
the deistic thinking of the same age. Freneau echoes visions of the Golden Age 
portrayed by Vergil, Horace, and Ovid. He was also acquainted with Rous- 
seau’s “Noble Savage.” He was impressed by the atomic theory of Lucretius 
and not unaware of Newtonian principles. An enthusiastic reader of ancient 
poets, he knew the English poets who often imitate the ancients. Thus the 
determination of a major source may too often become subject to the reader’s 
bias. 

The final chapter, somewhat unhappily designated “Paganism,” is chiefly 
valuable for its presentation of the influence of Lucretius upon Freneau’s 
nature poetry and upon his cosmological views. The chapter, in the present 
reviewer's opinion, includes several indefensible hypotheses and unfortunate 
omissions. The attribution to Freneau of “forms of heresy that may have 
stemmed from his classical background” would have distressed the pious, 
though classically minded, President Witherspoon of Princeton. Vergil could 
not have contributed to Freneau’s “Lucretian materialism.” Lucretius, a poet’s 
poet, has been echoed by many from Vergil to Gray and Tennyson who have 
not adopted his philosophy. Professor Adkins gives no attention to the anima 
mundi set forth in the noble passage in Georgics IV, 219-227, and in Aeneid VI, 
to the vision of souls in the same book, or to the “Messianic” Eclogue. With all 
these phases of Vergilian thought Freneau was familiar. The Stoics seem to be 
regarded only as advocates of fortitude. Freneau must have learned something 
of their cosmology and eschatology from Cicero and Seneca. Plato is unnoticed 
in the study though Freneau mentions his name from time to time. Several pas- 
sages where Professor Adkins discovers orthodoxy shining through “pagan 
materialism” may well be Platonic. How could one read the works of Shaftes- 
bury, Middleton, and other English deists and doubt the impact of classical 
writings upon their views? 

Detailed consideration of all writers and philosophers who helped to mold 
Freneau’s thinking could not be expected. Criticism is, however, invited by the 
procedure followed in the study in which analysis depends in large measure 
upon an examination of literary influence. We should, though disagreeing with 
certain of the author’s interpretations, be grateful for this well-documented in- 
vestigation of the views of a poet who represents many and diverse aspects of 
eighteenth-century America, a melting pot of ideas as of racial inheritances. 

Rutu W. Brown 


Memorrs oF CHILDHOOD AND YouTH. By Albert Schweitzer. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1949. Pp. 78. $1.75. 


After Gandhi perhaps the greatest contemporary hero of our day has been 
Albert Schweitzer. And it should be remarked that great as is the man as a 
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scholar, as a physician, as the outstanding living interpreter of Bach, his most 
recognized claim to greatness lies in his spirit of self-denial in forsaking the 
European haunts of high reputation for the loneliness and watchings of the 
night in the Dark Continent. He has become a world figure because he is an 
outstanding and a living example of Christianity more eloquent than all the 
theologies that have ever been written: “Known and read of all men.” These 
memoirs are the simple reflections on his biography as he sees it from the midst 
of the years and expressed in the simple and naive language of the simple and 
the great. When the verdict of time is pronounced, it may set these simple state- 
ments as having a value ahead of his more sophisticated attempts at theology 
and philosophy. The work has been skilfully translated by C. T. Campion of 


Oxford. 
Ris 


Tne THREE SYRACUSES AND THE THREE-P ProFEssorsHIP. Syracuse University, 
Rochester, 1949. Pp. 70. 


Professor T. V. Smith has won an outstanding place in the hearts of the 
thoughtful by his originality of speech and action. When recently he was in- 
augurated into the position of Maxwell Professor of Philosophy and Citizen- 
ship at Syracuse University, a special T. V. S. Day was appointed in which 
addresses were made and congratulatory messages sent from a large number of 
professional.colleagues. To these Dr. Smith responded with an address on The 
Three Syracuses with the inimitable wit and gaiety the public has learned to 
expect. Thus he replied to his respondents on the ““Three-P Professorship,” a 
secular trinity of Poetry, Politics, and Philosophy. What philosopher would 
not envy such an appointment and who that knows him would not wish him 
well? Reileks 


FROM RELIGION TO CRYSTAL-GAZING 


BrsticaL Criticism AND Heresy IN Mitton. By George Newton Conklin. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1949. Pp. x-137. $2.50. 


MiILTon’s SAMSON AND THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION. By F. Michael Krouse. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1949. Pp. viii-157. $3.75. 


Professor Conklin’s study limits itself to examination of the sources of Milton’s 
heterodox opinions in his De Doctrina. The argument is introduced by chap- 
ters dealing with the sacred philology and and hermeneutics of the period and 
with Milton’s linguistic equipment. It is argued persuasively from Milton’s 
insistence as to his own procedure in the treatise and from its congruity with 
the prevailing hermeneutics that he reached his views by personal wrestling 
with the Scripture on the basis of its plain sense and his own linguistic training. 


Doctrines must proceed solely from Scripture. Milton’s perusal of 
Scripture meant simply the discovery of the literal meaning of the 
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Word of God, which resulted from diligent study of the text (for 
which grammatical authority could be sought), and then, for the sig- 
nificance of the resultant rendition, dependence on the Holy Spirit. 


The last three chapters seek to establish this view, and are particularly con- 
cerned to show that Milton could well have found in Hebrew lexicons and 
other sources what other scholars, notably Harris Fletcher, believe he must 
have been qualified to find in rabbinic commentaries. The book is well written 
_and presents’a vivid picture in brief of biblical science and interpretation at 
the time. A convincing view is offered of the independence of Milton’s peculiar 
convictions especially with regard to creation and mortalism. The rather severe 
restriction of issues and treatment leaves one wondering as to the larger picture 
of Milton’s sources and influences, but what the author undertakes, he handles 
effectively. 

Professor Krouse, after a statement of the inconclusive results of modern 
study of Samson Agonistes, deals in successive chapters with the biblical, 
patristic, scholastic and Renaissance traditions as to Samson. It is shown what 
an accumulation of significance the saga had taken on by the time of Milton. 
Not only the literal and historical senses (with rationalist expressions) were at 
hand, but allegorical, tropological (moral), and anagogical. 


For during Milton’s own lifetime Samson was remembered by many 
as a tragic lover; as a man of prodigious strength; as the ruler and 
liberator of Israel; as a great historical personage whose downfall was 
caused by the treachery of a woman, and therefore as an example of 
the perils of passion; as a sinner who repented and was restored to 
grace; as the original of Hercules; as a consecrated Nazarite; as a saint 
resplendent in unfailing faith; as an agent of God sustained by the 
Holy Spirit; and as a figure of Christ. 


The author makes it abundantly clear that Milton found every precedent 
in his time for assigning to Samson the great role of tragic hero, for concen- 
trating on the later scenes of his story, for emphasizing his hy bris and failing in 
his high calling, final repentance and role of agonistes or moral athlete. The 
argument is less convincing in supposing a conscious allegory of Samson and 
Christ, including a threefold temptation of Samson. The author appears to 
depart here from his main view that Milton’s approach was in terms of a 
“rationalistic literalism”’ It would perhaps have been profitable to say more 
about Milton’s hermeneutic and distinguish it from Renaissance hermeneutic. 
Professor Krouse well refutes any theory that “Milton could have read Judges 
in a vacuum and written his play in a vacuum? But with some exaggeration we 
might say that Professor Conklin presents us with a Milton who could have 
read the Scriptures in a vacuum and written the De Doctrina in a vacuum. Is 
this the difference between a poem and a treatise or is there more behind the 
latter than the text and the Holy Spirit? Amos N. WILDER 


Chicago Theological Seminary and 
Federated Theological Faculty of the University of Chicago 
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AN INTRODUCTION To ZEN BuppHISM. By Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki. Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1949. Pp. 136. $3.75. 


The Buddhist Society of London, through its editorial agents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Christmas Humphreys, is undertaking the task of reissuing all of the previously 
published English works of Dr. Suzuki, as well as translating his more recent 
works. The former items were out of print in England by 1940 and the remain- 
ing stocks in Japan were destroyed in the Tokyo fire of 1945. These works 
will be published in groups of three, each group to contain a larger work, a 
smaller work, and a work as yet unpublished in English. The Introduction to 
Zen Buddhism is the smaller work in the first group. It includes an English 
translation of Dr. C. G. Jung’s foreword to the German edition. Students of 
Buddhism and of Japanese culture can rejoice in the fact that all of the writings 
of the foremost authority on Zen Buddhism will be made available to the 
English-speaking world. 

Zen seeks to lead a person to an entirely new perspective on life and its 
meaning. It undercuts conventionalized approaches to life and religion and 
plays havoc with the analytical-logical type of mind. It is radically empirical 
but not in a way that a logical positivist would understand. It employs striking 
methods to help free one from the man-made structures of thought which 
become prison houses. 

Man must learn to walk through life empty-handed, clinging to no cher- 
ished syllogism or creed. One must walk on his own feet, having his own direct 
experiences of reality. All systems of interpretation are relative—“the water 
floweth not, but the bridge doth flow. ... 

Modern man in the Western world shows all of the symptoms of alienation 
from himself, of being “walled in’ Zen Buddhism—like some trends in con- 
temporary depth psychology—would have man explore and discover that the 
wall is of his own construction. As man comes to himself he discovers that the 
wall disappears. Zen may not be the tool which Western man will find most 
suited to his particular temperament, but it has insights which Western man 
might well explore. The Buddhist Society is to be congratulated on making 
Dr. Suzuki’s books available. They will facilitate deeper understanding be- 
tween Orient and Occident. FLoyp H. Ross 


De Lo Espiritual en la Vida Humana, By Enrique Molina. Editorial Nasci- 
mento, Santiago, Chile, 1947. Pp. 230. 


This is the second edition of a book that has met with general approval 
throughout the legal and intellectual world in South America and incidentally 
is also the twentieth volume from the pen of Dr. Molina, Professor of Phi- 
losophy at the University of Conception. 

Among his best known works are his American Philosophy, The American 
Democracies and their Duties, The Philosophy of Bergson, The Moral Heri- 
tage of Greek Philosophy, and a critical study of the Russian Revolution and 
the Bolshevik Dictatorship. 
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In the present work Dr. Molina warns the reader that this book is not for 
those who feel themselves safe because they are in possession of a spiritual 
world which is secure. It is rather meant to offer a reconstruction or an inter- 
pretation of a theory that takes as its basis that there is a spiritual foundation in 
every aspect of human life. ... 

The author launches a powerful attack on materialism as conceived by 
the calculating realists and then establishes a whole system of ideas and ap- 
proaches to the spiritual values that make human life rich and invigorating. In 
short, here we have an interesting introduction to one of our most vital prob- 
lems and the author has dealt with it ably and masterfully. 


A. Tu. PotyzorrEs 


ENDURING SATISFACTION: A PHILOSOPHY OF SPIRITUAL GROWTH. By William 
P. McEwen. Philosophical Library, New York, 1949. Pp. xxiii-370. $4.75. 


In William P. McEwen’s Enduring Satisfaction we witness a new luminary 
arisen in the philosophical field. The book is written in the conviction that 
“modern man in search of a soul” might find enduring satisfaction by a “way 
of spiritual growth’ The “search” has been made critical by reason of war- 
caused disillusionments which call for a spiritual reconstruction of ideal values 
by which the author means, of course, religious values. In the definition of 
religion, he adapts Bixler’s statement that “Religion is devoted and loyal com- 
mitment to the best that reason and insight can discover . . .” (xv) 

After touching on the problem of evil, to which we refer later, he consid- 
ers the various historical attempts to achieve “enduring satisfaction” which he 
designates as 


... the quality of mind by which modern man might be saved from a 
meaningless life as an enduring satisfaction. In order to realize this 
consummatory stage of spiritual growth modern man must cultivate 
and satiate the insistent craving of such spiritual appetites as aesthetic 
appreciation, an enlightened good will, speculative venture, and a 
consecration to a sacred cause. (24) 


This program he finds suggested in the teachings of Socrates. He then proceeds 
to discuss the function of creative imagination in spiritual growth as pictured 
by Goethe in Faust: man measuring up to tragedy and rewarded with a noble 
discontent, satisfaction in being forever insatiable. The Faustian effort for sal- 
vation, he notes, is quite the opposite to that of Dante’s. Faust’s “self-salvation” 
is contrasted with Dante’s “renunciation of earthly passion and submission to 
the will of God” 


... it seems to us that the essence of Faust’s quest for redemption is to 
be found in the enduring satisfaction which he discovered in the har- 
monious realization of intellectual venture, aesthetic appreciation, an 
enlightened good will, and a creative cooperation with God. (44) 


This, of course, the author holds to be inadequate. He speaks of Faust’s “sense 
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of guilt as an essential factor in his final redemption” but we feel this to be a re- 
flection of Goethe’s ideas. The one thing more than any other which ruled 
in the minds of the Goethian “school” was the weakness of repentance and 
remorse for sin. That remorse which was appropriate, for the peasant girl 
Margaret, was felt to be quite out of place for the enlightened and high-class 
academician. Faust’s agnosticism precluded repentance and was felt to be un- 
necessary. Because of this, we believe, Faust’s every effort to “climb up some 
other way” was bedeviled with evil consequences, such as the financial ruin 
attending the issue of paper money and the ruthless destruction of the home 
and the murder of the peasant, “for the greater good of the community-’ This 
was a foregleam of what seemed later to justify Hitlerism and is sensed in 
Thomas Mann’s Dr. Faustus. We feel also that Faust’s definition of God is taken 
too seriously for it was used primarily to befuddle the simple-minded Margaret 
into the confidence intended for her seduction. However, the author rightly 
concludes: 


... though Goethe elicits a noble discontent which is a necessary in- 
gredient in the ultimate intrinsic value realization we are seeking, he 
does not furnish an enduring satisfaction. (56) 


The satisfaction of being dissatisfied may be enduring but it does not add up to 
satisfaction. 

The author shows conclusively the circular and question-begging nature of 
logico-positivism and behaviorism, those “swan-songs” of an already outmoded 
materialism (117-119), and calls for a reconception of the doctrines of matter, 
space, and time made necessary by the “atomic age?’ (163-5) 

The important positive contribution of the book in addition, of course, to 
its careful and profound analysis of the efforts at human satisfaction that is less 
than enduring, is the fact that the person in increasing his own spiritual stature 
becomes himself a part creator with God of a growing universe. And he might 
have added that all creation, all reality, is a process momentarily dependent up- 
on an acting Divine Will. 

The ultimate and general conclusion of the author is that the problem of 
the general redemption of modern civilization depends upon social control 
through persuasion rather than by regimentation and force. Coming to the 
present situation, he writes these comments of wisdom: 


We are not suggesting that America can be effective in the present 
world crises without a military, industrial, and financial superiority. 
Weare claiming, however, that unless we temper our power with jus- 
tice, we shall have missed our opportunity for greatness, just as did the 
nations led by such conquerors as Alexander, Caesar, Genghis Khan, 
and Napoleon. Despite our growing strength, we shall fail in our at- 
tempt to establish freedom and equality throughout the world, if we 
do not use rational persuasion in spreading our democratic gospel. 
The risk of not relying on brute force alone is great; but the alterna- 
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tive is self-destruction of our own ideology of voluntary group co- 
operation . . . decisions and actions which disregard the ideal end of 
democracy will certainly destroy the possibility of establishing de- 
mocracy. (309-310) 


This is altogether a satisfying and enlightening book and we wish to con- 
gratulate the author on a distinct achievement. There are, unfortunately, many 
typographical errors due to faulty proofreading. 


REE, 


FAITH AND History. By Reinhold Niebubr. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1949. Pp. vili-257. $3.50. 


Modern views of history, rooted in the culture of the Renaissance and the En- 
lightenment, overlook the ambiguity of the human situation, according to 
Niebuhr. Man, the creator of history, is also the creature of history. Unfortu- 
nately “the self as creator does not master the self as creature merely by the 
extension of scientific technics.” Contemporary history—the deluge from 1914 
to the present—has refuted modern man’s optimism. Herein lies the spiritual 
crisis of our age. In fourteen chapters the author dissects the modern concep- 
tion of history by attacking it from many angles, and he seeks to show that only 
the “Christian” view of history is relevant to man’s spiritual needs. 

Niebuhr has a way of trying to fit all of his criticisms and insights into a 
Christian frame of reference. The modern “liberal” whom Niebuhr excoriates 
so effectively so often, does less fundamental violence to the setting of tra- 
ditional beliefs and categories than Niebuhr himself. Everything becomes a 
“myth” in the hands of Niebuhr, and the myth is a bearer of meanings so subtle 
and esoteric that the average Christian or non-Christian may be pardoned for 
not recognizing its Biblical origin from its ballooned condition. This allegorical 
rewriting of the Bible from cover to cover can have value for those already at 
home in the Christian tradition. For those who are too complacently “at 
home,” Niebuhr’s method may open many new doors. But many of Niebuhr’s 
insights suffer from the fact that he seems to feel too heavy an obligation to stay 
within the confines of “the Biblical Faith.” 

One may admit with the author that the chief defect of modern views of 
history is that they do not take evil seriously enough. At the same time, one 
can question whether Niebuhr takes history—all of history—seriously enough. 
There is not only a rather marked lack of contact with contemporary psycho- 
logical insights, but also an almost complete lack of knowledge of Oriental in- 
sights. Those who attend the parochial schools of contemporary “confessional 
theology” may find their own hearts strangely warmed by the old dogmas; but 
increasing numbers of honest inquirers today are matriculating elsewhere, hav- 
ing come to an appreciation of the fact that not all wisdom has been vouchsafed 


to the Occident. 
If the more eminent theologians of the West would try to learn a language 
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tied less closely to the cloister or churchyard, the faith of all of us might be 
quickened. Modern man might even begin to see himself in a larger frame of 
reference than ever before. What is needed is a shift of temper or spirit among 
the theologians and a recognition that theological inquiry has, in principle, no 
graces denied to more mundane forms of inquiry. All theories of history are 
relative measuring sticks—whether Christian or non-Christian, positivistic or 
personalistic, Marxian or Buddhist. Exploration in the life of man—in the life 
the spirit—will use and discard many different tools and conceptual yardsticks. 
Niebuhr sees the shortcomings of certain assumptions made by the Roman 
Church, but he seems to regard the assumptions implicit in Neo-Orthodox 
thought (“the Biblical view of history”) as being above history. If so, they are 
there only by postulation. 

History is inscrutable at many points. Theories of history are not so inscru- 
table as we are sometimes inclined to believe. Niebuhr’s would not appear quite 
so inscrutable if he used myth and allegory less and concrete psychological an- 
alysis more. Many moderns may not know as much as they would like to know 
about where they are going, but they know enough not to be overly nostalgic 
of the past with its alleged Divine Events. If God be God of the living, not ev- 
eryone will find it necessary to go through his genealogical table to find Him. 

FLoyp H. Ross 


HasipisM. By Martin Buber. Philosophical Library, New York, 1948. Pp. 208. 
$3.75. 

Those who have read I and Thou and Between Man and Man will welcome 
eagerly this new study by the same author; those who have not read the two 
previous works may well read this first. Here is portrayed the living back- 
ground out of which arose the intense and living personalism of Professor 
Buber’s faith and thought. Hasidism, as a religious movement within Judaism, 
took its rise with the Baal-shem about 1750, and flourished in and about south- 
eastern Poland for some four or five generations. For many of its thought- 
forms the movement drew, critically, from the Kabbalah. Against this, and all 
esoteric gnosticisms and theurgic cults, Hasidism maintained, on the one hand, 
that true knowledge of God must be received into and through the life of the 
whole community, and, on the other hand, that the divine influence works not 
by systematized or even premeditated human acts, but in and through the spon- 
taneous, whole-souled response of devoted men. 

God has willed that through men shall creation—all creation—be redeemed. 
In this age, not in some Messianic age when the conditions of life have been 
changed, men must give themselves to a sacramental life which aims to make all 
things holy. World-flight and monastic isolation are equally to be shunned. “He 
who does not love the world can only refer, in his relationship to God, to an 
equally solitary God or to the God of his ow7 soul.” ( 170) Love to men is to be 
without exception or condition. “The individuality and irreplaceability of ev- 
ery human soul is a basic teaching of Hasidism.” (179) 
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The guiding logic of the Hasidic community may be termed an extension 
of the guru principle, beyond the circle of immediate disciples to the whole 
community and even to those only peripherally related to it. The dynamics of 
this life can be very closely paralleled, on the methodological level, by the ra- 
tionale of depth-psychology, the difference being that Hasidism insists that it 
lives in contact with metaphysical realities, not merely in psychic processes. 
(Professor Buber, in his implied criticism, seems not to have distinguished suf- 
ficiently between psychologism and self-aware scientific methodology.) 

Revealing criticism of Spinoza, roots of Bergson and Freud, and a pene- 
trating exposition of prophecy, all contribute to the study. 

The book is marred here and there by careless proofreading, occasionally 
defective translation into ambiguous or misleading English, and inadequate 
punctuation. However, the careful reader will be able to make his own correc- 
tions from the context. 

Hasidism is one of the really profitable books to be published in a decade. 
Fundamentalists, Conservatists, Neo-Orthodox, Liberals, and Modernists are 
all offered a new fellowship in vital religion and a new dimension to their own 
self-awareness. Donan H. RHOADES 


Re.icious Liperty. By Cecil Northcott. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1949. Pp. 128. $2.00. 


The issue of religious liberty is still a live one even in the United States. In other 
areas on the globe religious liberty is threatened by serious counterforces and 
in some places is well nigh extinct. In this small volume Cecil Northcott, Home 
Secretary and Literary Superintendent of the London Missionary Society, 
gives a brief sketch of the history of religious liberty in the past and then makes 
a survey of its status today. The author regards William Penn’s definition of 
religious liberty as being perhaps the most adequate statement: 


I ever understood an impartial liberty of conscience to be the natural 
right of all men, and that he that had a religion without it, his religion 
was none of his own. For what is not the religion of a man’s choice is 
the religion of him that imposes it: so that liberty of conscience is the 
first step to have a religion. 


Religious liberty has been the slowest liberty to develop and flourish, 
Northcott points out. The record of the Christian Church is not “an unblem- 
ished one of liberal toleration” “It is one of the paradoxes of Christianity that 
it holds within itself revolutionary teaching about liberty for the individual and 
what often seems to be a reactionary intolerance in dealing with the results of 
liberty” Only by being the “challenger of oppression” in all forms, civil and 
ecclesiastical, can the Church properly claim that it is the guardian of liberty. 
(48) Christian leaders in the past (from the time of Constantine to Luther and 
Calvin) have violated religious liberty in the interests of religious unity or en- 
forced conformity. It was the left-wingers of the Reformation, the Socinians, 
who came out unequivocally for religious liberty: In the Socinian Catechism 
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of Raku (1605) is the question, “Why do ye not remember that our only Mas- 
ter is Christ, and that we are all brothers, and that to none has been given power 
over the souls of others?” Other roots of religious liberty are to be found 
among the Baptists, the Quakers, and the Humanists. 

The author is quite fair in his treatment of the influence of the Catholic 
Church in Latin American countries. Yet he points out that the Roman Church 
has never retreated from the dictum of Augustine, “When error prevails it is 
right to invoke liberty of conscience, but when, on the contrary, truth pre- 
dominates, it is proper to use coercion” Macaulay paraphrased this: “I am in 
the right, and you are in the wrong. When you are the stronger, you ought to 
tolerate me, for it is your duty to tolerate truth. But when I am the stronger, I 
shall persecute you, for it is my duty to persecute error?’ 

To be sure, Roman Catholics are not the only human beings who hold to 
this kind of static view of truth as something which can be “possessed?” Such 
an idea is prevalent in the entire Occidental tradition, especially in Islam and 
Christianity. Its secular expression, psychologically equivalent at bottom, is to 
be found in militant Communist circles. Wherever the denial of religious lib- 
erty is officially encouraged, tacitly or openly, it raises a challenge to the con- 
cept of the dignity of man. The issue is not that of religion versus irreligion but 
of the right of the individual to come to his own approximation of truth versus 
the coercive techniques of any totalitarian body—family, church, or state. 

Northcott closes his last chapter with this comment regarding the Christian 
Church: “Tt is fighting the battle today of all religions and no religion. There 
must be freedom for belief and unbelief, for those who hold that religion is the 
crown of human life and for those who see in it only a mass of superstition and 
ignorance. Only on the grounds of toleration for all religious opinions, and for 
none, can true religion itself flourish.” His emphasis is an excellent one. 

BE Heke 


THE CreaTOR AND THE ADVERSARY. By Edwin Lewis. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, New York, 1948. Pp. 279. $3.00. ; 


Here is a self-confessed confessio fidet, by the author of the Christian Mani- 
festo and other studies. In large part, this is a reaffirmation and reinforcement 
of the Manifesto, except, most notably, for a change from a general monistic 
view to a dualism in which God acquires a real Adversary. Also witnessed to is 
an increasing emphasis on revelation that is essentially God’s self-disclosure 
and only very secondarily man’s discovery. Professor Lewis’ doctrine of the 
Word, as a self-communication from God to men, in which the words of Scrip- 
ture are instrumental but not solely definitive, is a currently familiar doctrine. 

God’s will is held to be adequate in the face of all conditions, rather than 
unconditionally sovereign. The conditions come to focus in the “Adversary,” 
arising from something in the very nature of existence itself; that creation must 
be an agonized creation “is a law of God’s own life.” (139) Thus, suffering love 
takes the place of every “gesture of omnipotence” (21), and the cross becomes 
a symbol, in part, of “metaphysical necessity.” (25) 
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The “solution” of the problem of evil is, for piety, found in the conviction 
that there is “a Love that will not let men go” (21), and that “evil has suffered a 
fatal blow” (ibid.), that God can and will “outsuffer,” ‘“outendure,” and “‘out- 
plan” the Adversary (26), and that man is called to “the increase of conscious 
goodness through the consent and co-operation of the free human spirit.” (93) 

Freedom, in both man and God, is subject to conditions of necessity, yet 
able to transcend without annulling that necessity, and so creates, open-eyed 
and devoted to the necessary sacrifice. 

Somewhat as two facets of one truth are the author’s insistences, on the 
validity of anthropomorphism as characterizing man’s proper and acceptable 
thinking about God, and on the limitations of logical concepts and categories 
when dealing with metaphysical ultimates. 

Professor Lewis makes large and effective use of illustrations from poetic 
and dramatic classics. His treatment of the “Ancient Mariner” stands out. 

Some questions are in order. When we read: “. . . it is not in learning the 
truth about himself that man learns the truth about God; rather, it is in learn- 
ing the truth about God that he learns the truth about himself” (16), we wonder 
if the author has not fallen into a rather vicious abstraction. Further reading 
reassures us as to the author, but not as to the statement. Again, the statement 
that the Roman Catholic conception of the sacraments “is primarily Augustin- 
ian” (212), surely admits of qualification in the case of the Eucharist. Finally, 
we wonder why Professor Lewis did not go a little more deeply into his so far 
admirable handling of the old problem of racial solidarity in sin. 

The Creator and the Adversary is a forthright witness to a religious realism 
which looks for triumph only beyond tragedy, and which insists that a religion 
for living must be understood in terms of living “givens.” The author has long 
since established his right to a good hearing, and this book is another confirma- 
tion of that right. BEERS 


PROTESTANT CHURCHES AND INDUsTRIAL AMERICA. By Henry F. May. Harper 
& Bros., New York, 1949. Pp. x-297. $3.50. 


As the title implies, this book is not a study of religious thought as such but of 
the social thought of religious-minded persons, chiefly religious leaders in the 
United States from 1877 to 1895. Attention is further limited to the social 
thought of five major denominations, the Baptist, the Congregationalist, the 
Episcopalian, the Methodist, and the Presbyterian. The book is prefaced with 
Part I on The Conservative Mold, 1828-1861, and Part II on The Summit of 
Complacency, 1861-1876. The total picture in Parts I and II reveals many of 
the Protestant churches as standing largely for the status quo, particularly as 
far as the economic system is concerned. Their leaders praised unqualifiedly 
the captains of industry of their day and showed little concern for the laboring 
classes and especially for labor unions which were fighting for elementary 
recognition. é 
Parts III and IV give details concerning the awakening social consciences 
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of certain Protestant leaders, such as Washington Gladden, Josiah Strong, R. 
Heber Newton, Richard T. Ely, Samuel Zane Batten, William Jewett Tucker, 
and Walter Rauschenbusch. Many other less known representatives but im- 
portant local figures in the development of the Social Gospel are mentioned 
and their roles are delineated. 

Among the conclusions that are reached are statements like the following 
ones. Although some of the Protestant leaders participated in movements of 
social reform, the churches as a whole continued to support the status quo. 
Because certain industrialists poured out “their bounty for religious and chari- 
table work, the doctrines of clerical laissez faire were stated with new rigidity 
and unanimity in classroom, pulpit, and press.” Social Christianity developed 
three wings, conservative, moderately progressive, and radical. Conservative 
social thought was a bridge to more liberal thought. Radicalism was a gadfly. 
Moderate social Christianity made the most headway although characterized 
by shortcomings, such as overoptimism, vagueness, lack of thoroughness, 
substitution of enthusiasm for economic analysis. The author credits the Social 
Gospel with encouraging progressivism in American life and in giving a 
broader human perspective to religion. 

The volume is carefully written, extensively documented, and charac- 
terized by an objective viewpoint. The author performs well the task that he 
set himself. Emory S. BoGarpus 


Tue Purpose or THE GospeLs. By E. F. Scott. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1949. Pp. vii-171. $2.50. 


E. F. Scott must be classed as one of the truly significant New Testament 
scholars of our time. His great book on the Fourth Gospel alone has given him 
a place of honor in his field. 

His latest work, The Purpose of the Gospels, attempts to set forth why 
these Christian documents came into existence—a problem not so simple as it 
might at first appear. Scott seems to single out as the primary purpose of the 
Gospels the recounting of the “facts” on which the Christian faith is built. 
“The Gospels are meant to assure us that there is one thing of which we can 
be certain. Behind all that men have thought about his religion, we have Jesus 
himself. He was no mere idea. He had once lived on this earth and spoken 
words which were on record and performed actions in the sight of men.” (96) 
In making this emphasis Scott stands in contrast to the vast majority of writers 
today who tend to minimize the historical event in one way or another. For 
this wholesome emphasis, the emphasis on the importance of the church 
remembering its historical roots, we can be grateful to the author. 

Dr. Scott’s book is weakened, however, by several factors: (1) He mini- 
mizes unduly the theological character of the Gospels themselves. (2) He 
overemphasizes the “‘historical” character of the Gospels. (3) He fails to make 
important distinctions: e.g., the Fourth Gospel, to him, is not essentially differ- 
ent from the Synoptics, the historical Jesus can be found in Paul: “Tt is this 
historical person, known to many disciples who were still living, whom Paul 
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places at the center as the object of Christian faith.” (4) The Gospels as the 
creation of the church is rejected; instead the Gospels “made” the church. 
(131) Scott, of course, recognizes the fact that the writers used the tradition 
and, in some cases, the church created it, but minimizes this to the degree that 
it ceased to be significant. 

The positive value of the book is its insistence on the historical character 
of the revelation which Christians affirm. This needs to be done in our time. 
It is too bad that the work is seriously weakened by a blurring of issues and 
a rejection of many of the most creative aspects of scholarship. 

Eric L. Tirus 


Mystic Resets. By Harry C. Schnur. Beechhurst Press, New York, 1949. Pp. 
316. $3.50. 


This book will furnish hours of entrancing reading to almost any reader. The 
lives of four unusual historical characters are exploited for their bizarre and 
dazzling qualities. One will not easily find other thread than this to hold the 
book together. Apollonius of Tyana was a high-minded philosopher in the 
first century. It is very hard to see what he has in common with John of Ley- 
den, the self-intoxicated King David in the Miinster of 1535. There is, to be 
sure, a comparison possible between John and Sabbatai Zevi, the fabulous 
Jewish Messianic pretender of the following century. The astonishing Cagli- 
ostro, high priest to the gullible in the eighteenth century, seems indeed to 
belong here. But Apollonius? Well, at any rate, he adds variety. 

The Christian reader will be healthily rebuked for the intolerance and the 
cruelties of the “Christian” centuries. The author never shouts but his laconic 
style carries many a devastating judgment by the way. His viewpoint is that 
of the cultured Jew who has suffered in the calamities of our times but whose 
justifiable bitterness is carefully controlled. He respects the incurably religious 
and believing element in human nature, and never makes utter dunces of his 
three modern characters. He seems to have read widely in the best sources and 
interpretations. This reviewer knows the John of Leyden material and testifies 
to Schnur’s essential grounding therein. 

The title is annoying. Any man who is different is perhaps a rebel, so let 
that pass. But when the word mystic is used of the sorcerer, crystal-gazer, 
hypnotist, and practitioner of black magic, the student and admirer of Bernard 
and Francis, Eckhart and Tauler, Boehme and Fox, is irked beyond measure. 

Joun WooLMAN Brusu 
Andover Newton Theological School 


WHAT DO YOU MEAN-LITERATURE? 
Arrep Tennyson. By his grandson Charles Tennyson. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1949. Pp. xv-579. $7.50. 


We are told that Sir Charles, the author of this long-awaited and invaluable 
biography, is the second son of the poet’s son Lionel, and that he (born in 
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1879) clearly remembers the poet and has also known many of the people with 
whom the poet was intimately acquainted. He has achieved eminence in the 
fields of law and business administration; this we are ready to believe as we 
observe his marshaling of information—from books, articles, letters, unpub- 
lished materials, spoken words, paintings, and photographs. He strives, with 
considerable success, to let the facts point to the impressions that they may 
properly make, to be impartially judicious, and to be so on the basis of suffi- 
cient evidence. 

He insists that Hallam Tennyson’s Memoir (1897) must always be “the 
standard life of Tennyson, an inexhaustible resource for all future biogra- 
phers.” But this new work is an important supplement to the Memoir: Sir 
Charles has had access, as his uncle did not have, (1) to a vast collection of 
letters and documents concerning the history of the Tennyson family, espe- 
cially during the early nineteenth century; (2) to the great number of 
reminiscences of the poet, printed since the preparation of the Memoir; (3) to 
the work of Tennyson scholars during the last half-century—much of it by 
Americans, some of it previously unpublished. Hence this book makes available 
for the first time an account of the tempestuous and complicated family back- 
ground of Tennyson’s earlier years. Of equally great importance, in my 
opinion, is the detailed indication of his later domestic and social background 
and the political, intellectual, and social movements in his lifetime. 

Tennyson scholars now and in the generations to come will not cease to 
regret that Sir Charles did not better indicate the sources of his extensive in- 
formation. In the preface he admitted the value of scholarly annotation; but 
asserted that it would have made his book “too bulky and unwieldy.” Could 
he not, however, have made a two-volume work, even as his uncle did in the 
Memoir? His subject is important enough. 

No mere bibliography is printed. His statement of the reason for this 
deserves emphasis (although “of little value” may be nearer the strict truth 
than “of no value”): “I have not included any list of the numerous books 
which I have consulted, as I feel that this would be of no value without specific 
reference to the relevant passages in each.” 

The present reviewer has regretfully noted nineteen errata, many of them 
trivial typographical ones that, it is to be hoped, will be eliminated in a second 
printing. 

This book avowedly emphasizes biography rather than criticism. At times, 
however, the author makes critical comment, and it is always welcome. It is 
always succinct and seems well weighed whenever it appears. He withholds 
praise repeatedly. In writing of The Promise of May he pronounces an uncom- 
promising condemnation. Now and then he gives notably weak treatment of 
poems (e.g., “A Dream of Fair Women,” “Balin and Balan”), but sometimes 
pleasantly strong (e.g., “The Ancient Sage”). 

One wishes that the thirteen illustrations had been provided with dates. 
They are somewhat disappointing, except for those of the poet’s grandfather, 
father, and Uncle Charles. But their numerousness has the value of properly 
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peeette that many people, and their many ideas, entered into Tennyson’s 
6: 

Sir Charles succeeds in showing that Tennyson gradually achieved gran- 
deur—and we sense the universal truth that only the grandeur which is 
achieved can possess the highest quality. His information brings out with new 
force ‘Tennyson’s tremendous powers of memory. And, most impressive of 
all, it enables us now to appreciate the wide, strong, and lasting humanity of the 
poet's life: he had great capacity for friendship and sympathy with many 
varied types of people; untiring intellectual curiosity; a continuing stream of 
contacts with people and ideas; persistent ideals of poetic artistry; intentional 
variety in poetic output; and a large sense of social as well as national responsi- 
bility. One closes this book with the conviction having been borne in upon 
him that Tennyson may indeed be called “the most human of the poets,” as 
someone recently asserted to Sir Charles. The word human should here be 
given its finest and best meanings. 

WituiaM D. TEMPLEMAN 


A Piay or St. Grorce. By John Masefield. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1948. Pp. 53. $2.00. 


Of this play in blank verse and lyric measures alternating with prose the first 
portion involves a Perseus and Andromeda situation. The Perseus, alas, is a 
young roman legate named George, the Andromeda an inconsequential bit of 
Christian loveliness, and the monster a middle-aged pirate called the Sea- 
Dragon who “represents force and crude intelligence, as opposed to the life of 
law and order.” The manner of presentation echoes that of Greek drama, with 
a chorus and dialogues of somewhat formalized debate. For the unrealities we 
hope presently to be rewarded with a knockdown-and-dragout fight between 
the yet unsainted George and the still unscaly dragon. This takes place off 
stage, however, and is related by a messenger. Already Andromeda is out of 
the limelight and mama in. Moreover the play, instead of ending, starts off on 
a new tack: the Romans come marching upon the scene, offer George high 
worldly position if he will go through the form of hailing the emperor as 
God, and when he refuses, kill him—off stage. We’re disappointed in George 
Perseus, in the Princess Sabra Andromeda, in the anthropomorphic dragon, 
and in the talky Romans. Such consolation as we may we find in the simple 
phrasing and in some of the lyrics. 
GARLAND GREEVER 


Soviet INTERPRETATION OF CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN LITERATURE. By M. 


Mendelson. Pp. 30. $1.00. 
Tue IpeotocicaL ConTENT oF Soviet Literature. By A. M. Egolin. Pp. 24. 


$1.00. Both by Public Affairs Press, Washington, 1048. 


The first of these paper-bound booklets is announced as “a critical review of 
America’s ‘literature of decadence’ and the American publishing industry” in 
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the 1940’s; the other as “an essay which appraises Russian writers of the past 
and present in the light of Communist ideals. It also includes a full statement 
of the literary purges of 1946.” At the outset I must observe that the one bases 
its “critical review” on insufficient evidence and often gives biased opinions; 
and that the other, whatever else it may or may not do, certainly does not 
include a “full” account of the literary purges of 1946. The booklets are pre- 
sented as translations of accounts (one account was published by Pravda) of 
two public lectures delivered by Russians in the lecture hall in Moscow in 
1947 and 1946, respectively. If the original accounts and the translations of 
them are accurate, as I incline to believe, then these publications give us indi- 
cation of a distressingly narrow-minded and often hazy or illogical attitude in 
current Soviet thought. 4 

Mendelson finds that “a general summary of the development of American 
literature in the Forties can bring no satisfaction to Americans. American 
bourgeois culture has reaffirmed its poverty and its decadence”; yet he finds 
that among recent works published in America, Theodore Dreiser’s Bulwark 
“stands alone” for excellence—“As we know, not long before his death, the 
aged writer added up the ideological totals of his life and joined the Communist 
Party in America.” 

Egolin concludes his lecture on the ideological content of Soviet literature 
with three resounding sentences. They do not express the belief, long familiar 
to Western civilization, that the truth shall make people free. Rather they 
insist that “the spirit of Communism” shall free them. They do not praise 
literary works that indicate a belief that people should strive after perfection 
(“Be ye therefore perfect”), should strive after ideas that are unqualifiedly 
great, true, valid, open-minded, based upon the latest and best knowledge. 
Rather they glowingly hail “highly ideological works which rise to the level of 
the great ideas of Lenin-Stalin.” 

Both lectures emphasize a need for hating bourgeois culture, and a need for 
recognizing the Soviet literature as supreme inasmuch as it inculcates the 
Bolshevik party spirit: “Under the banner of the party of Lenin-Stalin our 
people march forward to victory.” 

The vigor pervading these two expressions of Lenin-Stalin ideological 
totalitarianism should remind us of the almost unbelievable success achieved 
by the vigor of Hitler-Nazi totalitarianism. 

The Russian Translation Program of the American Council of Learned 
Societies is to be commended for thus enabling us to learn from present-day 
Russians themselves something of the blatant totalitarianism of Russia’s Com- 
munist ideology. 


W. Dit. 


Wrart Is Lireratore? By Jean-Paul Sartre. Philosophical Library, New York, 
1949. Pp. 306. $4.75. 


The four essays which make up this volume appeared originally in Les Temps 
Modernes, a periodical edited by M. Sartre. The title is that of the first essay. 
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The others are called “Why Write?”, “For Whom Does One Write?”, and 

Situation of the Writer in 1947.” Although the progression is systematic, 
Sartre devotes but a tenth of his space to each of the first two essays. He is 
primarily interested (as the brief preface makes clear) in the orientation of 
French writers today and in a defense of the existentialist position. The work 
can be regarded, therefore, as a literary theory connecting existentialist phi- 
losophy with existentialist literature. 

Sartre’s argument proceeds as follows: (1) literature, unlike poetry or the 
fine arts, is a structure of signs rather than objects and is thus the means of 
making disclosures about the world, disclosures which are actions and which 
induce actions (a writer of literature is inevitably engaged in action); 
(2) ideally, such a writer communicates because he needs a reader to objectify 
his writing and to co-operate freely with him in increasing human freedom, 
(3) actually, the relations between classes have conditioned the writer and 
have caused his alienation from his public; (4) today a writer should play a 
revolutionary role (neither surrealist nor communist) in the founding of a 
free and classless society. 

Sartre admits to having overgeneralized, but seems unaware of a habit of 
thinking in absolutes. He simply assumes that there is a category called litera- 
ture and that all literature (non-poetry) is the same and has a single function. 
His view of freedom (central in the philosophy) assigns to the writer an un- 
conditioned independence. Yet a contradiction develops when Sartre sketches 
a history of French literature on determinist lines. 

Despite these weaknesses in structure, the book holds rewards for anyone 
interested in contemporary writing. There are numerous insights into the 
psychology of writer and reader, discussions of technical problems in modern. 
fiction, witty slings at academic and Party critics, and a genuine concern for 
man. ELEAZER LECKY 


A Sien To Sorace. By Donald Earl Edwards. The American Weave Press, 
Cleveland, 1948. Pp. 28. 


LIFE AND Spirit: BrosopHicAL PoEMs. By Frederick Kettner. The Biosophy 
Press, New York, 1948. Pp. 139. $3.00. 


The first of these publications is a pamphlet of short lyrics, skillful in crafts- 
manship and usually with themes drawn from external nature. The second 
consists of short meditations and exhortations, deftly arranged in free verse, 
for “spiritual pioneers... who... use their spiritual intelligence to help create 
a New Humanity based on the realization of the true idea of God to be discov- 
ered within one’s Self.” G. G. 


Tue PuitosopHicaL LECTURES OF SAMUEL TAYLOR CoLeripcE. Edited by Katb- 
leen Coburn. Philosophical Library, New York, 1949. Pp. 480. $7.50. 


This volume gives us more than three hundred pages of Coleridge’s unpub- 
lished philosophical writings, with illuminating annotation and introduction. 
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The lectures, it is true, do not materially alter our understanding of Coleridge’s 
philosophical position: Miss Coburn quotes approvingly, for example, Profes- 
sor Muirhead’s study written [and first printed partially in The Personalist. 
Ed.] twenty years ago without access to the present material. But the lectures 
substantially relieve Coleridge from the old reproach of idleness. The fourteen 
lectures, delivered between December 14, 1818, and March 29, 1819, present a 
cogent review of philosophy from pre-Socratic times to Kant. This is no proj- 
ect for an idle man. Moreover, as Miss Coburn reminds us, Coleridge was de- 
livering concurrently a series of Shakespeare lectures. 

The philosophical lectures were designed to furnish a history of thought, 
but no one would expect Coleridge’s history to be “objective” in the sense of 
being noncommittal. As a result they give a more systematic account of Cole- 
ridge’s views than is elsewhere available. The philosophical chapters in Bio- 
graphia Literaria (1817) are notoriously fragmentary, The Friend (1809; re- 
vised 1818) is a tissue of digressions, and his other philosophical writings are 
scattered. Professor Muirhead’s Coleridge as a Philosopher is the only extended 
effort to integrate the fragments. Coleridge’s view of Greek philosophy is sug- 
gested by his remark in Lecture II that it had evolved “‘all that could be evolved 
out of corrupt nature by its own reason.’ A new start was only possible, he 
thought, through the appearance of Christianity with its two essentials—belief 
in a Supreme Being and belief in the immortality of the soul—which permit the 
finite will to find its perfection in “its being concentred with the Will of the 
great Being, Author, and Lord of the Universe” Religion, Coleridge says over 
and over again, “never can be philosophy, because the only true philosophy 
proposes religion as its end and supplement . . . on the other hand there can be 
no true religion without philosophy, no true feelings and notions of religion 
among men at large without just notions of philosophy in the higher classes’ 
The course of philosophy in the Christian era Coleridge saw as a series of at- 
tempts to secure the proper balance between religion and philosophy. The 
great service of Kant was to describe satisfactorily the conditions of knowledge 
and to lay a philosophical basis not in conflict with religious faith. 

A summary of the lectures would suggest an eclecticism and conservatism 
all too often associated with Coleridge’s memory. The full text of the lectures 
partly dissipates this impression. Conservative he was, in many senses of this 
term, but he was often ingenious and nearly always passionately concerned to 
find the truth. One of the lectures dealing with the Middle Ages concludes with 
a biting contrast between the vassals of that day, who at least had hope, and the 
slaves of the British West Indies. Respect for the past, which Coleridge never 
tired of preaching, was usually a corrective for the smugness of the present. 
His distrust of logic has as genuinely English a ring as his frequent colloquial 
analogies, yet there is nothing dull-witted in his constant efforts to “desynony- 
mize” the terms under discussion. 

Coleridge’s influence on nineteenth-century thought is difficult to define. 
His own generation fell under the spell of his talk, and these lectures help us to 
see why. After his death, the scattered and occasional character of his writings 
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was a handicap to his reputation. Had he published these lectures himself, as he 
intended, his influence would certainly have been greater. For our day, how- 
ever, they have a lively historical and biographical interest rather than a precise 
and specific application to our philosophical dilemmas. 


B. R. McEvperry, Jr. 


IN THE FIELD OF HISTORY 


Socratic Mrtuop AND CritIcaL PHILOSOPHY. By Leonard Nelson. Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, 1949. Pp. xxii-211. $3.75. 


In the field of philosophy one might naturally expect the open mind that wel- 
comes variety of opinion but there is perhaps no field in which it is more want- 
ing. Opinions, views that catch the eye through popular presentations or a 
hundred other means, soon fasten into dogmas and the power of dogma be- 
comes overwhelming. Such a situation arose out of the development of neo- 
Kantianism and served, in this instance, to keep unknown a really great German 
philosopher, with a very English name, Leonard Nelson. To him philosophy 
was primarily self-examination and called for metaphysics more than for logic. 
The question is not how we formulate the method of seeing but what we see. 
This calls not only for an examination of nature but for an examination of the 
perceiving self as a part of nature. For this result he appeals to the Socratic 
method of teaching, not philosophy, but philosophizing. 


Socrates was the first to combine with confidence in the ability of the 
human mind to recognize philosophical truth the conviction that this 
truth is not arrived at through occasional bright ideas or mechanical 
teaching but that only planned, unremitting, and consistent thinking 
leads us from darkness into its light. Therein lies Socrates’ greatness as 
a philosopher. His greatness as a pedagogue is based on another inno- 
vation: he made his pupils do their own thinking and introduced the 
interchange of ideas as a safeguard against self-deception. (17) 


What gives added importance to the work of Nelson is its rediscovery at 
the very moment of the breakdown of materialistic physics, and the scientific 
discovery of the person as an essential part of natural phenomena. Both phi- 
losophers and scientists will find in this work suggestions of supreme value. 
Drs. Blanshard and Kraft who provide the foreword and introduction, as well 
as Thomas K. Brown who made the translation, are to be credited with a truly 
great service to contemporary thought. Yale University Press should also be in- 
cluded in our congratulations. RoE. 


Four Views oF TIME IN ANCIENT Puttosopry. By John F. Callahan. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1948. Pp. ix-209. $3.00. 


This modest volume should be gratefully received by a time-conscious genera- 
tion. The effort would be well worthwhile, if only to relieve the casual reader 
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of philosophy of the illusion that the ancient concept of time presents a rather 
simple contrast to the modern view. em. 

The ancient view is presented in four forms of particular significance for 
the history of Western thought: Plato’s time as “the moving image of eternity, 
Aristotle’s time as “the number of motion” Plotinus’ time as “the life of soul,’ 
and Augustine’s time as “‘a distention of man’s soul.’ Each of these concepts re- 
flects the respective points of departure of their authors: the metaphysical as- 
similation of being and becoming, the explication of time in terms of the natural 
sciences, the cosmological-psychological interpretation of reality, and the in- 
trospective psychological analysis of knowledge of the world of experience. 

The first two chapters, on Plato and Aristotle, engage in forthright criti- 
cisms of previous commentators, and will doubtless elicit spirited responses 
from partisan disciples of the two ancient giants. Certainly the author’s con- 
clusions are carefully and painstakingly arrived at. The summary is excellent 


and might well be read first as well as last. This book deserves to be read. 
D. H.R. 


Epicurus My Master. By Max Radin. University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, 1949. Pp. xii-142. $2.75. 


Altogether delightful is this translation by Max Radin of the autobiographical 
notes of Titus Pomponius Atticus who lived and was a part of the stirring 
events which decided the fate of the Roman state. A whole galaxy of notables 
passes before our vision, for the time was 32 B.c., and we catch through the eyes 
of acontemporary, intimate glimpses of Marius, Hortensius, Torquatus, Cicero, 
Appius Claudius, Cato, Gaius Caesar, Caesar Octavian, Agrippa, and Tiberius 
Nero. 

It is as if we were introduced to the family circle to get the measure of men 
—their strength and weaknesses, the human side, before history has had a 
chance to gloss them over. Atticus gives us a vivid picture of what it meant to 
be an Epicurean in a troublous time. He had escaped the Terror under Sulla, 
and the numerous political crises since, largely because he had achieved Epi- 
curean ataraxia through refusal to take an interest in the political developments 
of the time. 

Once taken up, the book will scarcely be put down until entirely read. One 
feels the possibility that chief honors for the charming style must go to Max 
Radin who is both a superior Latinist and an English stylist, a combination that 
makes this book notable and one to be long remembered. 


RT. Fe 


A Lexicon or St. THomas Agurnas. Fascicle I A-C. By Roy J. Deferrari, Sister 
M. Inviolata Barry and Ignatius McGuiness. Catholic University Press, 
Washington, 1948. Pp. 262. $12.50. 


With the increased interest in personalism, and the rise of New-Thomism rep- 
resented in the work of such writers as Jacques Maritain, a carefully wrought 
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Lexicon of St. Thomas Aquinas may very well fulfil the claim of its publishers 
as “an epoch-making event in the world of American scholarship’ It will be a 
comfort to all classical scholars to know that in the general slump of interest in 
classical languages we do still have in America those who are capable of such a 
task. Other Lexicons of St. Thomas there are, but of a special and limited use. 
In this one appear all the words that occur in the Swmma and other selected 
portions of his works. There are, the authors claim, differences of style and 
variations from classic usage which make such a lexicon essential to proper un- 
derstanding. The present volume, which runs from A to Cyprus, includes two 
hundred sixty-two octavo pages to be followed in time by others. The work is 
being done under the direction of Dr. Deferrari, Gardiner Professor of Greek 
and Latin at the Catholic University of America, and Sister M. Inviolata Barry, 
Professor of Greek and Latin at the College of Our Lady of the Lake at San 
Antonio, with the technical collaboration of Ignatius McGuiness of the Pon- 
tifical Faculty of Theology at the Dominican House of Studies at Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The work will possess a much wider interest than merely that of theology 
and is of importance in the general range of classical study. 


RT. Fs 


IN THE FIELD OF HISTORY 


History OF THE LITHUANIAN Nation. By Constantine R. Jurgela. Lithuanian 
Cultural Institute, Historical Research Section, New York, 1948. Pp. 544. 
$5.00. 


Students of the history of this old, tenacious, and unfortunately little-known 
nation of Europe will find in Dr. Jurgela’s rich volume a most engaging and 
satisfactory narrative of the Lithuanian epic because after all is said, this is the 
only way to define the long, active, and glorious record of a numerically small 
nation that has played one of the most decisive roles in the development of 
northeastern Europe and the Baltic. After all, this is the nation that since 1200 
and down to the end of the eighteenth century has held the center of the stage 
in eastern European affairs and helped shape the destinies not only of European 
Russia but also, to a very considerable extent, those of Poland, and even those of 
Hungary, not to mention the neighboring Baltic nations of Estonia and Latvia. 

The author opens with an introduction of prehistoric Lithuania down to the 
historic days of Vytautas the Great (13 50-1430). He is very effective in deal- 
ing with the long struggles of the Lithuanians against both the ‘Teutons and the 
Tartars who had invaded Russia in the meantime and he dwells with justifiable 
pride on the record of the critical battle of ‘Tannenberg in 141 0. A good deal of 
his book is devoted to the period identified with the Polish-Lithuanian and the 
Lithuanian-Swedish Union and that with Hungary. Wedged between national 
groups often more powerful than themselves, the Lithuanians have not only 
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managed to hold their own, but they created for themselves a place in Euro- 
pean history that no one may ignore and still claim to know his Europe. 

What particularly emerges from the pages of this volume is the accomplish- 
ment of a nation that throughout the vicissitudes of history has maintained its 
language, traditions, folklore, and the memory of the continuity of its existence 
in a manner that more than justified the proclamation of Lithuania as an inde- 
pendent nation at the close of the First World War. That twenty years later 
Lithuania was again to fall under the double Russian and Communist yoke 
makes the tragedy of this nation all the greater and the hope of its eventual re- 
demption even more fervent. 

The book is well documented; it is made more comprehensive by its numer- 
ous pictures and maps, and an excellent bibliography. An index is the only 
thing that is missing but that minor defect will undoubtedly be taken care of in 
the next edition of the volume. The Lithuanian Cultural Institute of New York 
is to be sincerely congratulated for providing the American public with such a 
complete work on the history of one of the most interesting and vital peoples 
of eastern Europe. A. Tu. P. 


EMPEROR FREDERICK II. By David G. Einstein. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1949. Pp. 427. $4.50. 


If there are still books dealing with certain periods and personalities of the 
medieval era that can be read in a single sitting, this is certainly one of them. 
Starting as a biography of the last of the Holy Roman emperors, grandson of 
Charlemagne and the most imposing single figure of his time, this volume, in 
the hands of an able author, becomes the history of an entire period with all the 
pageantry of the thirteenth century and all the color of the men and events 
that keep succeeding one another in some sort of vivid, verbal technicolor. 

Frederick II emerges in the pages of this book as a bold and unyielding 
champion of imperial rights and prerogatives against those of a militant and 
uncompromising Church. His struggles with Pope Innocent III, himself the 
successor of the great Gregory VII, Hildebrand, cover most of the story but 
that story is in essence the record of the greatest events in medieval Europe. 

Although that was the period of the great Crusades, they are mentioned 
only somewhat in passing while Frederick’s activities in Italy and Germany, to 
say nothing of his policies and campaigns, and multiple marriages, take most of 
the space. That Frederick accomplished so much in a relatively short span of 
life, covering barely fifty-six years, is a testimony to the man’s terrific vitality 
and power. As the author correctly remarks, this single figure stands supreme 
for a whole period of ten centuries from the year 800 when the Holy Roman 
Empire was founded, to 1800 when Napoleon put an end to it by smashing the 
Hapsburgs, last successors to Frederick II. Historians and nonhistorians and all 
those who wish to draw comparison between the Europe that was and the 
Europe that is, will derive a good deal of enjoyment from Frederick IT whose 
death occurred exactly seven hundred years ago in 1250. 


A. TH. P. 
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THE Inquisition AT ALBI, 1299-1300, Text of Register and Analysis. By Geor- 
gene W. Davis. Columbia University Press, New York, 1948. Pp. 322. $4.00. 


The history of the Inquisition in the Middle Ages continues to be written. The 
present study is concerned with only one chapter in that history—the trials of 
the twenty-five (or twenty-six) influential and apparently orthodox members 
! of the community of Albi. The larger portion of this volume consists of the 

transcription of Ms. Lat. 11847 of the Bibliothéque Nationale, a volume of 
forty-four numbered and ten unnumbered folios. The manuscript is apparent- 
ly a transcription made for the bishop’s own use, and is not a rounded unit but 
only a section of a larger inquiry. The original minutes of the court are not 
available; this manuscript was apparently the final record prepared for the 
permanent archives. The author does not uncover any sensational findings, but 
does modify Lea’s statement that “torture was ruthlessly and unsparingly 
used.” Davis indicates that the prisoners were tried by proper authorities in a 
regularly constituted court, that probably customary procedures were ob- 
served, that any harsh methods employed to secure confessions seem to have 
been the customary ones employed at that time, and that the charge of sum- 
mary action cannot be considered established. The author’s critical introduc- 
tion is well done. 


Las RS 


THE BOOK ABROAD 


Storia @Inghliterra, Vol. I, I Popoli, dalle origini al 1066. (The History of Eng- 
land, Vol. I, The Peoples, from the origins to 1066). By Mario M. Rossi. G. C. 
Sansoni, Firenze, 1948. Pp. 454. L. 1200. 


This volume is one of a series entitled La Civilta Europea (The Culture of Eu- 
rope) and founded by Giovanni Gentile for the purpose of bringing to Italian 
readers a panoramic view of the art, literature, history, political ideas, etc., in 
a word, the vast and complex movements of ideas and events, which have 
marked the development of European culture. This work is the first volume of 
several to be written on the history of England and is also the first in that field 
to be written by an Italian author. Its minute and exacting scholarship, draw- 
ing upon a wide variety of sources, complies with what we have come to expect 
from the pen of Professor Rossi. Although compact and detailed, the style is 
interesting. The theme or major problem of the book centers in the evolution 
of the English nation with its characteristic traits and essential modern unity 
out of the various peoples and factors which have gone into its making through 
the long centuries reaching back into prehistoric times. Romans, Celts, Anglo- 
Saxons, and Normans—all have left their deposit of influence on the process of 
developing from wandering bands of diverse peoples a homogeneous and po- 
litically closely knit nation. Thus the author traces the so-called “insularity” of 
the English to specific and definable causes or factors and does not find it at all 
due to some inherent trait within the people themselves. In spite of much 
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vagueness in the basic source material, the story is clear and told ina straight- 
forward manner. Professor Rossi’s long and intimate knowledge of the English 
people as well as his own judicial temper has fitted him unusually well for the 


task he has assumed. 
Merritt M. THOMPSON 


Trois Idoles Romantiques: Le dynamisme—L’ existentialisme—La dialectique 
matérialiste. By Julien Benda. Editions du Mont-Blanc, Genéve, Suisse, 1948. 
Pp. 177: 

The purpose of this volume, like that of all in the present series, is to assist man 
in avoiding catastrophe in the twentieth century by establishing his domination 
over the weaknesses which that century has revealed. More particularly the 
author wishes to deliver us from one of the oppressive myths of the period 
which he terms “romanticism” and defines as the view that places Jife itself at 
the peak of values in opposition to the idea of life, “more precisely, that makes 
action the supreme good as over against thought.” It further would make 
science tend toward practical ends, in essence, the good of humanity. The 
author says: 


This view is mistaken. The essence of science is to carry on correct 
experiments, by means of exact reasoning, of forming hypotheses 
which account for the facts, of stating laws which conform as closely 
as possible to reality, all of which purposes have nothing to do with 
the happiness of humanity. Science itself is quite another thing than 
the social utilization of science, which is the work of technicians, 
moralists, and legislators. (8) 


The exaltation of life itself at the expense of the idea of life, or thought, is a 
modern conception and the author develops three areas wherein he finds the 
romanticism to which he objects most perfectly expressed. The first of these 
areas is termed dynamism, that is, the modern view that everything is change or 
movement freed from all permanence. The outcome of this view permits no 
direction and no orientation, either intellectually, morally, or aesthetically. In 
the second place, modern existentialism illustrates the romanticism by exalting 
the fact of living, trying out, acting, existing, over speculative thinking and 
finding in freedom from all social restraint the solution of man’s problems. This 
view opposes all philosophy from Socrates to Kant which concerns itself, not 
to transform the world, but to comprehend it, not to be “dynamic,” but intelli- 
gent. The third area, dialectical materialism, approaches existentialism in its 
emphasis upon “history from within” rather than understanding from without 
and likewise in its “romantic” denial of disinterested thinking. 

To this reviewer the term “romanticism” would seem more aptly applied to 
the separation of living and thinking and the exaltation of the latter at the ex- 
pense of the former than to their identification, or at least close relationship. 
Purely disinterested speculation is certainly more likely to be removed from 
reality than that thinking which checks itself constantly by fact. Furthermore, 
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the “pure science” point of view which the author develops, like that of “pure 
art,” suffers from two fatal weaknesses. First, it overlooks the psychology of 
motive which is always present in every human activity and makes of pure dis- 
interestedness itself a myth. No one carries on any activity whatsoever that 
does not have for him some appeal of worth. Second, it violates the philosophy 
of personality in recognizing something beyond the concern of the person, a 
violation of its integration or wholeness. An absence of immediate practicality 
does not justify the complete separation of scientific or artistic activity from 
the person who carries it on. Infact, the entire discussion may suffer from a too 
exclusive delimitation of its categories. The solution of the present-day prob- 
lems of men would seem to lie, not in continuing the separations and antago- 
nisms of categories, whether one emphasizes living or thinking, but rather in 
bringing them together in new harmonies and integrations. 


M. M. T. 


Historia de la Filosofia. By Antonio Pérez Alcocer. Mexico, 1948. Pp. 485. 


The present work, which was written as a textbook to be used in the schools of 
Mexico, started out, so the author states, to be merely a resumé of the History 
of Philosophy and notes from the lectures of M. Emilio Brehier given at the 
University of Paris. He soon found, however, that his own differences of opin- 
ion and the need for elaboration and elucidation of the ideas to his own students 
were carrying him away from his teacher to an extent that made necessary a 
practically new work. Thus the plan is still that of M. Brehier, but the content 
is drawn from the many sources which have contributed to the author’s think- 
ing as well as from the conclusions of his own reflection. His point of view is 
Thomistic and he acknowledges particular indebtedness to Lalande, Jacques 
Maritain, and Garrigou Lagrange in France, and Antonio Casa and Honorato 
Herrero in Mexico. Dr. Oswaldo Robles, Professor of Philosophy in the Na- 
tional University of Mexico, states that the book indicates quite adequate 
knowledge of authors and sources, penetrating insight as to essential views, 
simplicity and clearness in expression, and precise and apt interpretation and 
evaluation, the latter, of course, made in the light of the author’s essential 
Thomism. 

Since the book is to be used frankly as a text in schools, it may not be out of 
place to suggest that it might profitably have made use of the newer educa- 
tional methodology and presented explicitly the problems which underlie 
equally the historical development of philosophical thought and the teaching 


of the subject. 
M. M. T. 


Del Tiempo Vivido, Vol. XVI of the series La Vida Superior. By Dr. Manuel 
Nufiez Regueiro. Libreria “El Ateneo” Editorial, Buenos Aires, 1948. Pp. 


541. 
This volume, the sixteenth in the long series entitled ““The Superior Life,” and 
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itself entitled “Concerning the Period Lived,” contains many brief essays, some 
of which have been discourses given on special occasions, others articles writ- 
ten for periodicals, and still others that seem like monologues on themes of es- 
pecial interest to the author. Through all the wide variety of subjects which 
represent the intellectual and spiritual harvest of a long and immeasurably rich 
life there runs the thread of the author’s personality, deeply reverent, intel- 
lectually keen and penetrating, and interested in many aspects of the culture of 
the period, from philosophy and religion, through art and literature, to the 
current happenings in world affairs. The beautiful Spanish style in which the 
essays are written assures the work a permanent place in South American liter- 
ature and gives a pleasure to the reader which enhances the effect of personal 
conversations with the author. Other books in the series deal more specifically 
with the author’s systematic philosophy, but throughout this volume one feels 
constantly his stress on personal values and that spiritual unity which many are 
coming to hold at this time as the only secure basis for world harmony and 


peace. 
M. M. T. 


Sufrimiento, Victoria, y Eternidad (el mejor destino del hombre). By Dr. 
Manuel Niufiez Regueiro. Libreria “El Ateneo” Editorial, Buenos Aires, 
1949. Pp. 258. 

Suffering, Victory, and Eternity (the highest destiny of man) is the seven- 
teenth volume of the series: ‘““The Superior Life” and is more specifically 
oriented to a single theme than the preceding volume, this theme being “ ‘the 
good fight’ of the believer who, with unconquerable faith, fights with the 
weapons of the spirit under the glorious and liberating emblem of the banner 
of Christ.” (5) The major thesis of the book might be summarized thus: to 
desire one’s being in God is to seek perfection. Having this desire for perfec- 
tion is already to triumph over the world; it means for one’s life to be tested 
and, after having suffered, to win the eternal reward. One must flee from the 
dogma of the deified word, even the Sacred Scriptures, to satisfy his infinite 
thirst for God in the ever new and fresh fountain of life itself. Man and his 
law of perfectibility must be recognized in the metaphysical being which he 
carries within, 7.¢., in the depths of his life and soul; and not only in man him- 
self, but also in religion, science, the arts, economics, and history. The author 
has tried to know man in his essential structure, biologically harmonious, com- 
pletely integrated, as a rational, emotional, volitional, and moral being, capable 
of discovering and knowing himself, and not insensible or indifferent to the 
intuition of absolute and eternal values. The truth which “shall make us free” 
comes from God and moves toward Him. The author calls the book his “Psalm 
of Life” and it is thus well characterized, a prose poem manifesting the most 
complete aspiration toward the spiritual life on its highest level. 


M.M. T. 
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DH omme, Esprit ou Matiére? By Charles Mayer. Librairie Marcel Riviere & 
Cie, Paris, 1949. Pp. 138. 150 fr. 


In keeping with trends on both sides of the Atlantic, Dr. Mayer defends a 
humanistic ethics on a foundation of metaphysical materialism and in terms of 
“sanctions” both of sentiment and well-understood interest. His thesis is that a 
“progressive materialism” provides for the full liberation and operation of the 
spiritual aspirations of man freed from any attachment to beliefs about the 
moral character of the world. His view culminates in an ethics of progress. 
Contrary to the socialistic or organismic standpoint dominant among mate- 
rialists of Europe, however, which subordinates the individual to the class or 
to generic mankind, the author follows Epicurus and Guyau in identifying a 
refined ethics of materialism with moral individualism. 
W.L. 


Tue Eruics or AMBIGUITY. By Simone de Beauvoir. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1948. Pp. 163. $3.00. 


Under the very misleading title The Ethics of Ambiguity Simone de Beauvoir 
has published a strange book in which there is much ambiguity and very little 
of ethics because the author denies two fundamental truths which for over two 
thousand years were regarded as certain by the wisest men of all ages from 
Pythagoras and Plato to Maine de Biran and Renouvier. She does not know 
that she is an immortal being and that death cannot interrupt her life. Besides 
she ignores that she is created by a wise and good Creator who leads her to 
eternal happiness. She considers her life as an absurdity and worships freedom 
which cannot improve it in the short time during which she controls her body. 
She is not aware that her freedom is limited by her ignorance. Her book is a 
sad confession of a very unhappy woman. She longs for knowledge but she 
seeks it in the books of some German writers as Kant, Hegel, Fichte, Hei- 
degger, Husserl, Marx, and Nietzsche instead of studying the greatest thinkers 
of her own nation, Maine de Biran, Gratry, Naville, Secretan, Renouvier, and 
the whole splendid school of French spiritualism. 

Had she only read the Journal Intime of Maine de Biran and his other 
writings, she might know the way which led this thinker from the more hope- 
less ambiguity or uncertainty to the greatest certainty about God and his soul. 
But she seems to ignore French thought which is the safest modern philosophy. 
Whoever writes on ethics ought not to ignore Maine de Biran who started 
with sensualism and reached mysticism. Such an ignorance betrays indifference 
toward true wisdom and the ambition to deny evident truth. Plato dis- 
tinguished sophists from the true philosophers and his definition of the sophist 
as a false philosopher did not deter increasing numbers of sophists who pre- 
tend that they are philosophers or masters of true wisdom. Their rule is am- 
biguity or uncertainty and they do not belong to the history of human 
thought. They claim to teach truth but they spread error just as did Voltaire 


and Rousseau. 
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Lack of certainty produces obscurity of expression. In the book of Simone 
de Beauvoir we find many sentences which have no possible meaning for the 
average reader. She quotes an opinion of Sartre which she repeats many times: 
“Man is a being who makes himself a lack of being in order that there might be 
being.” There is no explanation how man can make himself a lack of being nor 
what this lack of being might mean nor how it leads to being. Really every 
man is or exists and no possible effort, not even suicide, can abolish the fact 
that he is. He need not accomplish the impossible feat of making himself a 
lack of being in order to become a being. This deduction of being is the priv- 
ilege of God whose existence Sartre denies. 

Her picture of the serious man and his relation to the passionate man, the 
nihilist, and the adventurer fills a number of pages (45-62) of the book and 
may help some readers to get rid of a wrong seriousness. A chapter on the 
future leaves no hope for any improvement of human life which is hopelessly 
condemned as absurd. This may discourage some readers and lead them to 
suicide which is clearly indicated as the only remedy for the absurdity of 
human life. It is a pity that the author has not given on her own part a con- 
sistent sample of this false ethics; she continues to live and to embitter the life 
of her readers. Such books are harmful and if the author believes that life is 
absurd, it is immoral to spread his own fears which lack certainty. Such a con- 
fession of her own unhappiness and blindness caused by ignorance is a bad and 
immoral action. If she had acted according to her views, she would, at the cost 
of a heavy purgatory, have gained the certainty that our Creator leads us 
through suffering to eternal happiness. She despised the wisdom of her great- 
est compatriots and has caused the unhappiness of those who take her sophistry 
seriously, a very bad joke, which no competent philosopher can take seriously. 
It is very characteristic that suicide, mentioned many times in the book with- 
out any disapprobation, does not appear in the index which contains such 
terms as arrivism, Bolshevism, egoism, fanaticism, fascism, individualism, 
Marxism, moralism, basism, nihilism, skepticism, realism, reactionism, stoicism, 
surrealism—all kinds of attitudes except the final attitude which would be a 
natural consequence of this author’s affirmations. 


ee Wincenty LurTosLawskI 
University of Krakow, Poland 


CRAFTSMEN OF THE Worb: THREE Ports oF Mopern Russia: GuMILYov, 
Axkumatova, ManpvetstaM. By Leonid I. Strakhousky. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, 1949. Pp. 114. $3.00. 


In his introduction Mr. Strakhovsky declares that the importance of poetry in 
the development of Russian literature has often been overlooked, “perhaps 
mainly because of a lack of adequate translations”; but that from the early nine- 
teenth century to the present there has been more poetry written, read, and 
discussed in Russia than in any other country. Pushkin and his group consti- 
tuted one peak. The first two decades of the twentieth century saw a second 
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Golden Age, started by the Symbolists, and in the second decade continued 
dominantly by the Acmeists, especially during the seven years preceding the 
revolutions of 1917. The three leading Acmeist poets are Gumilyov, Akhma- 
tova, and Mandelstam. The Acmeist poets and their poetry are banned today, 
says Strakhovsky, in Soviet Russia because “they were apolitical in their po- 
etry.’ Acmeism has been of great influence, however, on contemporary Rus- 
sian poetry. An evidence is the reappearance in Soviet periodicals of the poetry 
of Anna Akhmatova between 1940 and 1946. But on August 14, 1946, her po- 
etry “was denounced and banned and the political nature of Soviet literature 
was once more reaffirmed?’ 

The Acmeists valued the Symbolists highly because they had taught the 
meaning of the symbol in art; but Acmeist literature is to Symbolist as a cathe- 
dral is to a tower. Gumilyov wrote that Acmeism is so called from “acme mean- 
ing the highest degree of anything,’ and that in Acmeist circles the most fre- 
quently mentioned names are those of Shakespeare, Rabelais, Villon, and Thé- 
ophile Gautier—“to unite these four moments in one is the dream which binds 
together... Acmeists:’ Strakhovsky summarizes the Acmeist goal in poetry as 
“chiseled verse, a precision of images, an exactness of epithets, detachment, a 
rational approach to creation, and, above all, craftsmanship and the proper use 
of the word in its exact and not its transitory meaning’ This, he says, consti- 
tutes indeed a permanent canon for the further development of Russian poetry. 

In addition to biographical data and critical evaluation, Strakhovsky gives 
his own translations of forty of their poems not previously put into English. 
Here is his version of one poem in Vecher (Evening), a thin book published in 
1912 by Anna Akhmatova: 


I pressed my hands beneath the veil... 
“Why are you so pale today?” 
—Because I gave him bitter grief 

Till he was drunk with wild dismay. 


How shall I forget? He staggered 
Away, his mouth awry with pain. 
I rushed out after him and ran 
Up to the gate in the little lane. 


“Tt was all a joke! If you go away, 

['ll die!” I shouted out of breath. 

He smiled a sad, quiet smile and said: 

“Don’t stand in the wind!” This was like death. 


Mr. Strakhovsky, together with the Harvard University Press, has given us 
a little book of large value, in that it gives the English-reading world a concept 
of the potential literary powers of present-day Russia through showing us the 


very real powers of three great pre-Soviet Russian poets. 
WitiraM D. TEMPLEMAN 
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Les Notions Morales chez L’Enfant. By Germaine H. Wallon. Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France, Paris, 1949. Pp. 250. 500 francs. 


This volume, another from the Bibliothéque de Philosophie Contemporaine, 
has as its subtitle: Essay in Differential Psychology (Boys and Girls), and gives 
as its purpose to study certain moral notions among children. Its approach is 
very different from that of the preceding study which was literary and author- 
itative in that it uses a statistical research technique covering original data. 
More specifically its purpose has been to discover the image which children 
hold of the concepts: goodness, evil, dishonesty, courage, and shame, not by 
defining the terms, but rather by an act which they remember illustrating each. 
They were instructed to draw only from their own experience. Answers were 
given to questions designed to bring out illustrative instances, the child’s no- 
tion as to the responsible person, the victim or object of the act, and the content 
which the child gave to the concept. These answers were then classified as to 
age groups: from three to seven years, from seven to twelve, and from twelve 
to fifteen; and also by sex. Comparisons were made between totals. The con- 
clusions indicate quite marked differences between the age groups and also be- 
tween boys and girls both with respect to responsibility and victimization and 
also self-centering of the answers. In the first age period, for example, the child 
uses only persons from his daily family contact, not including himself to any 
great extent. In the second age group social and professional groups are in- 
cluded especially by the girls who are the more precocious. In the third period 
the boys have a large social recognition, while the girls, with seeming regres- 
sion toward the individual, emphasize the emotional and sentimental. In the 
first period, boys and girls are largely unconscious of the difference. In the sec- 
ond the boys are wholly self-centered not seeming to take the girls into ac- 
count at all, while the girls are more vividly aware of the boys. In the third 
period the girls lessen their awareness of boys thus becoming more feminine in 
their outlook at the same time that they are becoming more aware of adults. 
Other significant likenesses and differences are brought out in the study. 

The study is important for two main reasons. First, while much psychol- 
ogy has dealt with problems representing special functions of the individual, 
differential psychology, according to Stern, has been that branch of psycholo- 
gy which has dealt with the problems without losing sight of the whole per- 
sonality wherein the special functions may not be separated from one another. 
The term individual psychology has been used in opposition to the psychology 
of peoples or social psychology, that is, it has dealt with the general psychol- 
ogy of man in isolation. On the other hand differential psychology has been 
interested not only in differences between individuals, but also those between 
peoples, SEXeS, ages, and many other categories. The second value of the study 
lies in the application of scientific method to the field of morals and philosophy. 
It is too often assumed that the problems of philosophy, ethics, etc., must be 
limited in their examination to vague speculation and broad generalities in dis- 
regard of the dictum of William James that “philosophy is a persistent attempt 
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to think clearly? Such studies as the present one serve to lay a foundation for 
more exact thinking in ethics as well as for teaching ethical behavior. 


M. M. T. 


Les Origines du Caractére chez L’Enfant. By Henri Wallon. Presses Universi- 
taires de France, Paris, 1949. Pp. 233. 360 francs. 


The present work covering the origins of character in the child represents the 
combination of several articles published in various magazines at various times 
during the last two decades, all the material having been derived from courses 
presented at the Sorbonne. The problem of the author has been obviously to 
secure unity and coherence between the parts. There is the advantage in this 
broad coverage, however, of presenting the facts in relation to the different 
settings wherein they may occur, such, for example, as the historic behavior of 
the human species, animal behavior, functional developments and regressions, 
psychophysical cycles, etc. Too great a desire to present isolated details can 
lead only to inventories, chronological enumerations, or merely simple de- 
scriptions. In reality, a fact has interest only as it is determined by the whole of 
which it is a part, that is, the gestalt or pattern and the best observer is the one 
who sees it in the greater number of settings. These general remarks, according 
to the author, are especially appropriate to psychology which has suffered un- 
duly from the atomization of its facts. Illustrations of this point occur when 
there is failure to recognize the indissoluble unity formed by the child and the 
adult, and that between the individual and society. The species is determined 
in type by the adult toward which the child tends as he seeks equilibrium. So- 
ciety is a reality and an organic necessity for the individual as it determines 
for him his specific characteristics, language, for example, i.e., those things 
which represent his norm or equilibrium. It is, however, the function of psy- 
chology to study in particular the individual aspect of the whole. 

The psychology of character is a study wherein traditional methods are 
least satisfactory, but in the case of the child they seem to have made the most 
decisive contribution thus far. Like intelligence, character is not composed of 
distinct parts, atoms, or roots combined or assembled in various ways. It is for 
each individual his habitual or constant manner of reacting, not in any me- 
chanically uniform sense, but rather from the point of view of a constant matrix 
which unifies the reactions among themselves even across circumstances and 
situations of the most varied sort. These reactions not only affirm the more or 
less fixed traits of character, but also modify them. Character is thus also, al- 
most paradoxically, the sum or outcome of the repeated reactions, their stamp 
upon one as a person. The initial fact is the act of adaptation which gives unity 
to the determined situations and dispositions of the subject; all else is analysis. 
There is, however, a biological procedure wherein analysis does not dissolve 
essential unities: i.e., the genetic study of beings and functions. ‘Thus the study 
of character in the child is most pertinent to the study of character in general. 
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This book, while a compilation from many authoritative sources rather than an 
original study, is a very thorough, logical, and clear exposition of the develop- 
ment of the child through his emotional behavior, consciousness and individ- } 
ualization of his own body, and finally his consciousness of himself and his 
relation to others. 


M. M. T. 


THE POLITICAL SCENE 


IpEoLoGIcAL DIFFERENCES AND Wortp Orper. Edited by F. S. C. N orthrop. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1949. Pp. vi-486. $4.50. 


“Ideology? coined by Napoleon, is commonly a word with a dyslogistic con- 
notation and although it is useful as a general equivalent of the German 
Anschauung, its pejorative tradition, if I mistake not, still colors its use by Pro- 
fessor Northrop. In this volume, however, comprising twenty-one essays, the 
term is scarcely used by the writers, and no doubt most of them would not 
share the editor’s interpretation of it, since there is no unanimity of opinion ex- 
hibited that would limit man’s spiritual empire to the two categories of aes- 
thetic immediacy and scientific mediacy, to the exclusion of the ethical and 
symbolic realm of personality and history. The essays are of surprisingly high 
quality, on the whole, and it is impossible to make a fair selection for special 
consideration without doing injustice to the rest. The only available expedient, 
in this instance, is to reveal their content by the usually lazy method of simple 
listing. The essays are as follows: “Towards a New Jus Gentium? by Roscoe 
Pound; “The Philosophy at the Basis of Traditional Chinese Society? by Fung 
Yu-lan; “The Philosophical Basis of Chinese Painting, by Chiang Yee; “The 
Philosophical Roots of Western Culture’ by Charles M. Bakewell; “The Py- 
thagorean and Platonic Scientific Criterion of the Beautiful in Classical West- 
ern Art,’ by Matila Ghyka; “Franciscan Philosophy and Gothic Art; by 
Robert Grinnell; “Philosophies and Economic Theories in Modern Occidental 
Culture,’ by Overton H. Taylor; “Positivism and Porfirism in Latin America” 
by Leopoldo Zea; “Soviet Law and Its Assumptions?’ by John N. Hazard; “The 
New Deal as a Cultural Phenomenon?’ by T. V. Smith; “The Potential Intelli- 
gent Society of the Future,’ by P. W. Bridgman; “The Philosophy of the Brit- 
ish Labour Government?’ by Lord Lindsay of Birker; “Literature and Philoso- 
phy in Contemporary France? by Henri Peyre; “The Impact of Politics on 
Science?’ by Manuel Sandoval Vallarta; “UNESCO: Its Purpose and Its Phi- 
losophy,’ by Julian Huxley; “The Concept of Metanthropology and Its Sig- 
nificance for Contemporary Anthropological Science?’ by David Bidney; “The 
Philosophy of the Navaho Indians?’ by Clyde Kluckhohn; “Man and Culture?’ 
by Francisco Romero; “Ideological Man in His Relation to Scientifically 
Known Natural Man?’ by F. S.C. Northrop; “Lasting and Dying Factors in 
the World’s Cultures)’ by Pitirim A. Sorokin; and “Two Objective Bases for a 
World-Wide Legal Order} by Gray L. Dorsey. It is obvious that we have here 
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a rich variety of essays that are capable of widening an appreciation of tradi- 
tions and forces operative today; and the editor’s purpose is, therefore, well 
executed, namely, to indicate the role of thought and values in specific cultures 
and to create a more adequate understanding of the central spirit of those 
peoples who are henceforth to compose the great world order. The general 
reader will find of peculiar interest, I believe, the essays offerd by Fung Yu- 
lan, Chiang Lee, Leopoldo Zea, John N. Hazard, T. V. Smith, Lord Lindsay, 
and Julian Huxley, as offering authoritative statements of concrete dominions 
and movements of thought and value both at home and abroad. I was person- 
ally impressed in perhaps a peculiar way by the splendid analysis offered by 
Professor Zea who lends insight into the philosophical and ethical principles 
that have conspired to turn Latin American history in a direction different 
from that north of the Rio Grande. Perhaps, in the light of the author’s analy- 
sis, what Ibero-America has lacked is a Calvin or a Wesley. 
Nearly all of the contributions, however, are extremely enlightening and 
can be read with profit by every serious student of affairs. 
W.L. 


THE STATE AND THE Citizen. By J. D. Mabbott. H. J. Patton, Ed. Hutchinson’s 
University Library, London, 1949. Pp. 180. 7/6. 


This addition to Hutchinson’s University Library, under the able editorship of 
Professor H. J. Paton, serves in an admirable way to uphold the aim of the 
series “to provide popular yet scholarly introductions for the benefit of the 
general reader,’ particularly the unprofessional student. Following a review of 
political theory from Hobbes to Hegel, the author launches on an attempt to 
present a relatively complete view of political goals and political obligation. 
The viewpoint is British, that is, it steers between a radical laissez faire outlook 
and that of totalitarianism and supports in general the socialistic aims of the 
program of the United Kingdom. In brief, the author justifies enlarged action 
by the state, in the interests of the common welfare, but rejects any invasion 
of the spiritual individualism traditional in Anglo-American thought. Unity of 
national feeling, for example, is discarded as an aim that “is too expensive 
[morally] to be justified” (99) The state is not an absolute value nor does it 
justify political “domination, or the subservience of human to national ends’’ 
(161) This is a readable and informative book. 
W.L. 


Essays 1n Poriticat Turory. Presented to George H. Sabine. Edited by Milton 
R. Konvitz and Arthur E. Murphy. Cornell University Press, Ithaca, New 


York, 1948. Pp. viii-333. $4.00. 
The editors of this volume have done an exceptionally beautiful work in col- 


lecting and putting together some of the most interesting papers written by a 
number of grateful students of Dr. George H. Sabine at the conclusion of 
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forty-one years of teaching at Stanford, University of Missouri, Ohio State 
University, and finally at Cornell where he eventually became Dean of the 
Graduate School and Vice-President of the University. 

As was to be expected, this rather original form of tribute to a distinguished 
scholar and political scientist has brought together a galaxy of personalities and 
names that stand very high in the scientific firmament. From the moment one 
opens the volume with Dr. J. A. O. Larsen’s exceptionally readable paper on 
“Cleisthenes and the Development of the Theory of Democracy at Athens” to 
the concluding article by Dr. Robert E. Cushing on a “Clear and Present Dan- 
ger in Free Speech Cases,’ he is in possession of an excellent collection of studies 
on practically all aspects of political theory as applied to contemporary demo- 
cratic thought and practice. 

Space limitations being what they are, it is impossible to pay due attention 
to all the contributions coming from specialists in their fields from many insti- 
tutions, but one must mention Dr. Max H. Fisch’s study on “Vico on Roman 
Law?’ a study which unfortunately does not always get satisfactory treatment 
in countries where English Common Law constitutes the basis of jurispru- 
dence. Equally important are the contributions on “Individualism in the French 
Revolution” by R. R. Palmer, the one of “John Morley on Liberty and Com- 
promise” by Milton Konvitz, and another by Karl Wittke on “Marx and 
Weitling”’ Not the least important part of the book is the extensive list of writ- 
ings by Dr. Sabine covering a lifetime of study from 1906 to 1947. 

A. Tu. P. 


REFLECTIONS ON Our AcE. Unesco Lectures. Columbia University, New 
York, 1949. Pp. 347. $4.50. 


What makes this volume a valuable addition to any library is the variety of ap- 
proach to what essentially is the basic and fundamental problem of cultural 
human relations in the modern world. It must be borne in mind that at the time 
the lectures were delivered in Paris, the United Nations was new and so was the 
U.N. Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization known as UNESCO. 
This detail explains the fresh enthusiasm of those who in 1946 felt that deep and 
vital changes were to be anticipated not only in the cultural and scientific rela- 
tionships of modern mankind but that the strength of the intellectuals would 
prove greater than actually is the case. 


A. Tu. P. 


IRAN: PAST AND PRESENT. By Donald N. Wilber. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, 1948. Pp. xi-2 34. $3.00. 


With the friendly country of Iran again making the headlines, this little, com- 
pact, well-written, and well-documented volume fills a need felt by all those 
who want to have close at hand, accurate, reliable, and timely information on 
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one of the most interesting areas of our world. The author, who has spent con- 
siderable time in Iran, has had access to considerable source material in Persian, 
and it is to his credit that out of what must have been a very large volume of 
data, he has selected those items that the average reader wishes to know about 
Iran at this time. 

As it was quite right and proper, the book is divided into the first part, deal- 
ing with old Iran, and the second, concerned with the modern country. Al- 
though in the first part some four thousand years of recorded history are ex- 
amined, the reading of those chapters, coupled with an accurate description of 
the physical features of the land, is anything but tiresome; while the second 
part, looking at present-day Iran, takes in all aspects of the economic, political, 
and social life of the country. 


A. Tu. P. 


Tue Nine Lives or Europe. By Leo Lania, Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York, 
1950. Pp. x-278. 


This interesting book by a member of the editorial staff of the United Nations 
World, which publication also owns the copyright of the story, gives the im- 
pression of a clear and fine collection of verbal snapshots of the European con- 
tinent of 1950. The author, a former European himself, with a rich back- 
ground as a journalist, playwright, and active participant of the world scene 
during the current half-century, has revisited the old continent without inhibi- 
tions and without misgivings. He knows every nook and corner of all places 
worth knowing and, speaking the languages of the people with whom he came 
in contact and also fully cognizant of their culture and traditional backgrounds, 
he is peculiarly fitted to do the job of such a review. 

Lania’s basic observation is that whereas Europe has staged an imposing 
economic recovery, it still suffers from a dangerous spiritual prostration, of the 
kind that few American observers have been able to register in such a matter- 
of-fact way as the author. 

The author appears somewhat more enthusiastic about the United Nations 
than most other observers of the European and world scene. He also seems to 
expect too much of America by way of help to European and world recovery. 
But on the whole he has written a good book, such as is needed today. 

A. Tu, P, 


Etica & Jurisprudencia. By Guillermo Hector Rodriguez. Mexico, 1947. Pp. 
XX-204. 
Dedicated to Licenciado Miguel Aleman, President of the Mexican Republic, 


this well-written and well-documented volume offers a remarkably clear ap- 
proach to ethics and jurisprudence from a distinctly Latin point of view. Al- 
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ready from the opening pages one is confronted with a different intellectual 
atmosphere where one finds a harmonious blending of philosophy and law, of 
history and sociology, of political science and a study of ethics, all done in a 
calm, objective, and extremely readable way. Divided into thirty-two chap- 
ters, the volume investigates every aspect of those points of contact between 
ethics and jurisprudence without for a moment losing a sense of deep abiding 


humanism. 
A. Tu. P. 


Tue Parrern or Soviet Democracy. By G. F. Aleksandrov. Tr. by Leo Gru- 
liov. Public Affairs Press, Washington, 1948. Pp. 35. $1.00. 


This little paper-bound study by the author of The History of Western Euro- 
pean Philosophy, issued in co-operation with the Russian Translation Program 
of the American Council of Learned Societies, is a repetition of the well-known 
communist thesis, namely that “Leninism is the only system that provides truly 
scientific solutions to the vital problems of modern times:’ 

Professor Aleksandrov, who was hailed one day as the greatest political sci- 
entist of the Soviet Union, member of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R.., 
Stalin Prize winner, and chief of the Agitation and Propaganda Division of the 
Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party, while on the next he was 
haled before a jury of sixty-eight Soviet philosophers as a heretic and a devia- 
tionist, and managed to save himself only by a complete recantation of his pre- 
vious writings, is here acting in the role of the sensational communist propa- 
gandist with little of the scientist in him. 

Writing immediately after the war, he shows Soviet democracy triumphant 
and prosperous while America is shown as wallowing in a morass of misery and 
unemployment. Copious quotations from Lenin’s and Stalin’s books are used 
by the author to prove his points without giving his book either clarity or vi- 
tality. This is a communist pamphlet and not one of the better ones at that. 


A. Tu. P. 


Nores Towarbs THE DEFINITION oF CuLTure. By T. S. Eliot. Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., New York, 1949. Pp. 128. $2.50. 


Here is a book, useful as an expression of heresy, that will make the British ‘Tory 
glow and the socialist tear his own hair. It stands foursquare on the principle of 
traditionalism, caste, primogeniture, privilege, the House of Lords, Oxford ac- 
cent, apostolic succession, Victorianism, and the need of a hat-tipping peas- 
antry. It sanctions classes, not as an expression of personal achievement, but of 
birth and privilege, with the inevitable accouterments of rank, egotism, awe, 
deference, “graded society,’ and “qualitative differentiation” In the interests of 
“culture,’ the author opposes the principle of equality of opportunity and rank 
based on merit. He points out that more education is not likely to make people 
happier, and anyway it would produce more superior people than a society can 
provide for. What’s more, such fluidity would lead to the “disintegration of 
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Classes.’ And all talk of equal opportunity, as opposed to hereditary privilege, 
simply enflames and adds more fuel to “the expansion of envy?’ 

The point of view, as may be guessed, is organic and traditionalistic and is 
opposed to the spirit of Cartesianism and the age of reason. As proposed (not 
defined) by the author, culture is a local phenomenon, which exists only in the 
plural. The notion of world-culture, on this view, is a contradiction. Culture 
is what separates peoples, not what unites them. It is the sort of thing that tour- 
ists look for, the eccentricities of local color. Since, according to the author, a 
culture involves a unity of language and religion, it follows that Mr. Eliot must 
hope that half the world will remain pagan in order that the other half may re- 
main Christian. I presume he was using British understatement, although I am 
not sure, in his observation that “To believe that we are religious people and 
that other people are without religion is a simplification which approaches dis- 
tortion.’ (31) This brings to mind the fact that British postage stamps assume a 

knowledge of the kingdom without naming it, while “The Times” is sufficient 
without the adjective “London” 

There is much to be said for polished mellowness and the growth of ivy on 
church buildings; and we may agree with the author that whatever “culture” 
is, Great Britain has more of it than the U.S.A. or the U.S.S.R. Advance in- 
volves loss as well as gain. Better plumbing and ice in cocktails may involve, 
for a time, less interest in Persian poetry. (It is not clear that Mr. Eliot believes 
in progress.) But it would seem to be a Tory half-truth to say that “A higher 
average of general education is perhaps less necessary for a civil society than is 
a respect for learning”’ (103) At least it is a half-truth in a democratic society. 
But then, of course, Mr. Eliot is scarcely a democrat anyway. Hence he speaks 
for the Victorian age and not for today and tomorrow. 


W.L. 
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